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Correspondence 





Public Discussion 


Eprror: Your Comment on “Population 
Sloganeering” (12/12) states that the issue 
of population controls should not be pub- 
lily discussed. I question, then, how any 
potentially thorny problem can be solved in 
a democracy. 

You add that any public discussion is 
worse now than at some other time. I won- 
der whether you would make the same 
statement about the issues of atomic-test 
controls or the tribulations of labor. Both 
of these are certainly likely to attract hot 
public debate, slogans and, it is to be hoped, 
some pillorying. They certainly touch on 
issues that run deep. The mere fact that 
we Catholics don’t agree with the kind of 
controls that have been suggested by some 
writers doesn’t make the question less 
proper for discussion. By the force of our 
reasoning we may be able to bring the mat- 
ter to a rational conclusion or, at least, intro- 
duce some element of sense into the squab- 
ble. 

How else are major issues to be ap- 
proached and settled in our society? It cer- 
tainly isn’t done by hiding from them, 
“especially in an election year.” 

Dan CouGHLIN 
Seattle, Wash. 


Disclaimer 


Eprror: It is not true that I ever claimed 
to be an “apostle to the squares” (12/19- 
26, p. 369). The phrase and the concept 
are equally egregious. 

BROTHER ANTONINUS 
St. Albert’s College 
Oakland, Calif. 


No Beauty in Man? 


Eprror: If not too late, I would like to ask 
some questions about Fr. W. Norris Clarke’s 
“New Images of Man” (11/21/59). I take 
issue with practically every statement in it. 

What leads anyone to think that an artist 
has any keener vision of humanity than a 
doctor, psychiatrist, lawyer, sociologist, 
salesman, confessor—anyone whose vocation 
is directed toward the analysis of human 
tendencies? 

Why should we say the artist reflects the 
times if he only reflects one aspect? For 
there is much more to life than 1s presented 
by grotesque art offering us an ideal of 
¢ynicism and hopelessness and furthering 
the attitude which bore such horrible fruit 
among American military prisoners. 
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As Chesterton points out, beauty in some 
respects always partakes of the divine and 
reflects, often unconsciously, the beauty of 
God himself. But deliberate ugliness for its 
own sake—especially when offered with a 
hypocritical pretense of being constructive 
criticism—definitely partakes of the diaboli- 
cal. Why are the good, noble and beautiful 
less suitable themes for artists than the sin- 
ful, mean and ugly? What is the matter 
with our artists and poets that they must 
look for the sordid in a world teeming with 
heroism and romance? 

Why is the artist to be considered any 
more lonely than any one else? He has his 
clique the same as anyone else. Few people 
have many friends, whether they be arists 
or plumbers. 

Fr. Clarke speaks of the “disappearing 
tradition of personalized craftsmanship.” In 
what way is it disappearing? Is the garage 
man less a craftsman than the village black- 
smith? My parish is sprinkled with occupa- 
tions unheard of a few years back—“missile 
tracker,” “flight-control-system technician,” 
“instrumentation engineer” and many oth- 
ers. (One seven-year-old in our second- 












MARRIAGE and RHYTHM 


grade logic class came up with “guided- 
missile launcher” as an example of a three- 
word term.) The do-it-yourself movement 
runs from painting the porch to building 
radio sets and all sorts of electronic devices. 
Individual craftsmanship is rife and shows 
no sign of diminishing. 

Why do artists not deal with the present 
instead of being avant-garde in a direction 
in which I pray God we may never follow: 

(Mscr.) Henry D. BucHANAN 
El Paso, Tex. 


Loyalty Oaths 


Eprror: You ask “Why Student Oaths?” 
(12/19-26, p. 368) and present objections 
which lead you to the conclusion that the 
oath is an unwarranted intervention of the 
Federal Government in education. 

I have some objections of my own to 
your objections. First of all, you state cor- 
rectly that the grave act of taking an oath 
should never be required except for a suffi- 
cient cause. It happens to be my very strong 
opinion that the question of loyalty to one’s 
country is a very serious matter and a most 
proper subject for an oath. The very fact 
of bringing this to the attention of students 
by the oath itself is a good thing. 

Second, you object that no proof exists 
of unusual disloyalty among students. I do 
not know where you get your proof for such 


Background Reading 


on a Controversial Issue 


“..A highly recommended 
_ discussion of the rhythm 
method not only in its 
moral and theological 
aspects but also in the 
whole context of modern 
life: social, economic, 
psychological and physical.”’ 
— Jubilee. 





by John L. Thomas, S.J 


Birth control has long been a disputed subject. The 
author, a distinguished American sociologist, presents 
the Catholic position and explains the reasons for using 
the rhythm method in family planning. Father 
Thomas also provides a clear explanation of why 
the Catholic Church is so severely opposed to 
artificial birth prevention. 180 pages $3.00 
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Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet 


CALIFORNIA 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE Los Angeles 49 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Medical Technology—Nursing 
Physical Education 


B.A. B.M. B.S. M.A. M.M. M.S. 


MINNESOTA 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE St. Paul 5 


Arts and Sciences—Library Science 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Nursing—Home Economics—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Area studies 

European Summer Seminar 

Educational Television 


B.A. B.S. B.S. in L.S. 


MISSOURI 
FONTBONNE COLLEGE St. Louis 5 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Physical Education 
Secretarial Studies 


B.A. B.M. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA Kansas City 13 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Business Administration—Nursing 

Medical Record Library Science—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Adult Education 


B.A. B.S. 


NEW YORK 
THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE Albany 5 


Arts and Sciences—Business Education 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Medical Technology 


B.A. B.S. M.A. M.S. M.S. in ED. 


ALL COLLEGES FULLY ACCREDITED 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS DIRECTORS OF ADMISSION 
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a statement, but certainly whoever wrote 
this could not have made many visits to 
campuses of our larger nonreligious univer. 
sities. The university is rightly a breeding 
place of ideas. It is a breeding place par 
excellence because of the youth of students, 
The first step toward communism or at least 
contempt or indifference for loyalty is athe- 
ism, and I have no hesitation in stating that 
teaching encouraging atheism, agnotiscism 
and relativism runs rampant on the univer- 
sity campuses. 
You state that even if there was a genuine 
trend of subversion, that surely the disloyal 
will not boggle at signing an oath to get a 
loan. To me, that is the reason for the affi- 
davit. If later on the person falsely signing 
the affidavit, especially in time of crisis, is 
found to be a member of a subversive or- 
ganization at the time of signing the aff- 
davit, he can be prosecuted for perjury. I 
hope AMERICA is not so naive as to think 
there are not many Communist cells on our 
university campuses. 
Last, I would like to state that discrimina- 
tion consists in giving something good or 
desirable to one group to the detriment of 
another on false grounds, or imposing some- 
thing burdensome on one group and not 
other groups for equally false reasons. To 
me, the taking of an oath of loyalty or the 
signing of an affidavit is not onerous in any 
way. It seems to me that a student should 
be proud and even eager to take such an 
oath. What disturbs me is the idea that such 
a thing is a burden. Moreover, opposition 
does not seem to come from the students 
but from pseudo-liberals, whose camp I dis- 
like seeing AMERICA choose. 
Rosert F’. GREWEN, S.J. 
President 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eprror: With reference to your conclusion 
that the exaction of loyalty oaths is an un- 
warranted intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, I suggest that it is 
not the oath that is unwarranted but the 
whole aid program. 

You have clearly seen the danger in this 
instance of Federal intervention into what 
in no sense can be considered the Federal 
domain. Do you not suppose that similar 
or worse legislation will be enacted by Con- 
gress, as it ventures to solve problems that 
are properly of local concern and are cer- 
tainly better solved at the local level? I refer 
to the entire fields of education, urban re- 
newal, care of the sick and aged, preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, voter qualifi- 
cation—among others. All of these require 
public action and legislation, but under our 
Constitution these should certainly be on 4 
level below the Federal. 

RicHarpD E. [MGRUND 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Current Comment 





Peace Over Steel 


On hearing the news of the steel set- 
tlement, many people no doubt reacted 
with a heartfelt prayer of thanks to 
God. No strike since the war had taken 
such a heavy toll in human suffering, 
mental as well as physical, and no 
strike had caused more damage to the 
economy. Adding to the general dis- 
tress was a growing realization that the 
dispute was rocking the democratic in- 
stitution of collective bargaining to its 
very foundations and generating in the 
process an ugly spirit of labor-manage- 
ment hostility. 

In such circumstances, it may only 
compound the social costs of the strike 
to discuss the settlement in terms of 
victor and vanquished, of justice done 
or justice denied. The great need now 
is to rebuild the shaken structure of 
employer-union relations in steel, to 
bind up wounds, to heal tortured spirits, 
to recapture that sense of mutual trust 
and respect which is basic to industrial 
peace. For this reason we welcome the 
provision in the agreement for a panel 
of industry, union and public represent- 
atives to study how the fruits of tech- 
nological progress may be equitably 
shared among stockholders, workers and 
the public. If the members of the panel 
discharge their duties with intelligence 
and good will, there need never again 
be a major shutdown in steel. 

Admittedly, the presence of public 
representatives on the panel is a radical 
departure from past practice, but it is a 
necessary and realistic departure. After 
all, where would the parties be today if 
Vice President Nixon and Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell, at considerable personal 
sacrifice, had not come rushing to the 
rescue? 


1959’s Cornucopia 


Although the definitive figures will 
not be available for some weeks yet, it 
is at least semi-official that the gross 
national product for 1959 broke the 
record of $452 billion set in 1957. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick H. Muel- 
ler estimates that the GNP last year, 
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despite big losses caused by the 116-day 
steel strike, hit $478 billion. In mon- 
etary terms, that was a gain of 8 per 
cent over 1958, After adjustment for 
inflation and the declining value of the 
dollar, the gain in volume was a healthy 
6 per cent. 

New records were also set in personal 
income, residential construction and 
consumer spending. Despite strike losses 
and lower farm incomes, personal in- 
come ran $21 billion ahead of last year’s 
record of $359 billion. Consumers spent 
$293 billion, with a big jump in spend- 
ing on durable goods, especially auto- 
mobiles. Demand for housing sent res- 
idential construction soaring 25 per 
cent over 1958. 

While the steel strike was a drag on 
production, the strike picture as a whole 
had lighter shadows than last year. In 
fact, except for 1954 and 1957, fewer 
workers were involved in stoppages last 
year than in any year since the war. 
In idleness caused by strikes, however, 
1959 led all the rest. This circumstance 
was due, of course, to the extent and 
duration of the steel dispute. 

Secretary Mueller predicts “record- 
breaking business activity and high em- 
ployment” this year. He notes, how- 
ever, that “excesses in credit, severe 
inflation and stubborn selfishness in 
strike deadlocks” could dull the glitter- 
ing prospect. 


As Nik Follows Ike 


In an obvious move to counteract 
President Eisenhower’s enthusiastic re- 
ception in Asia last month, Nikita 
Khrushchev will set out on a trip of his 
own in February. The Soviet Premier 
will visit India and Indonesia, two 
countries which are not at the moment 
on the best of terms with Red China, 
the Kremlin’s most powerful ally. 

New Delhi and Jakarta will certainly 
consider their individual rifts with Pe- 
king legitimate topics for discussion 
with Mr. Khrushchev. Moreover, New 
Delhi will ask the Soviet Premier for 
more than a sympathetic ear. Like Pres- 
ident Eisenhower before him, he will be 
expected to give public support to In- 


dia’s position in her border dispute with 
Red China. He will meet similar de- 
mands in Indonesia, where restrictive 
laws against Chinese merchants have 
roused the protective (and belligerent) 
instincts of Peking. 

Such pressures will in all probability 
add up to trouble for Mr. Khrushchev. 
If he yields, he will only further strain 
an already uneasy Sino-Soviet alliance. 
If he holds to a neutral course and gives 
his host countries no support in their 
quarrel with Peking, his trip is likely to 
prove a political fiasco in the eyes of 
the Asians he will be trying to impress. 

During his December tour of Asia, 
President Eisenhower apparently had 
only to grin to win the plaudits of the 
crowds. The Soviet Premier has a more 
difficult performance on his hands. Isn’t 
it a refreshing development in interna- 
tional affairs to have the Soviets on the 
spot in Asia for a change? 


Khrushchev at the Vatican? 


The Kremlin’s rather ostentatious ef- 
forts to let the world know that Italy’s 
President Giovanni Gronchi would be 
able to get to Sunday Mass during his 
Soviet visit will not fool anyone who 
doesn’t want to be fooled. In fact, 
neither will Radio Moscow’s warm ac- 
count of how Christmas Masses were 
celebrated before crowded congrega- 
tions in Latin-rite churches throughout 
the USSR. These Potemkin churches 
will not be heard from after the Italian 
President has ended his Soviet state 
visit. 

The Soviets will be less in control of 
the situation when President Klimenty 
Voroshilov, probably accompanied by 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, makes 
his return visit to Italy. The interna- 
tional press is already buzzing with re- 
ports that the Soviet party may call 
on the Pope. 

The dilemma is the Kremlin’s, not the 
Vatican’s. The Pope does not invite 
heads of state, but only accepts or re- 
jects requests for an audience. A Soviet 
decision not to make any such request 
would be a tacit admission of their 
antireligious policy. On the other hand, 
the Vatican would not accede to any 
such petition without substantial ad- 
vance proof that the Kremlin is ready 
to alter its repressive policy against re- 
ligion. 

In either choice, the Soviets will be 
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exposed to unflattering comparisons, 
whether it be with Attila the Hun, 
whom the Pope did meet, or with Hit- 
ler, who didn’t even ask to see the Pope. 
Our guess: the Soviet visitors will go up 
and down the peninsula, beaming on 
children and visiting shrines with heads 
bare; but they won't go near John 
XXIII. 


If the Kremlin Pays Up 


In his year-end appraisal of future 
prospects, the Secretary of State duti- 
fully referred to “the new atmosphere 
of hopefulness” in international rela- 
tions. Mr. Herter immediately warned, 
however, against any letdown in the 
non-Communist world, since, as he said, 
there is no evidence of any real change 
in Communist intentions. 

This cautionary word is appropriate 
at any time; for if one thing is certain 


about the free world’s dealings with the 
Soviet Union, it is that a tolerable peace 
—if it ever does come in our times— 
will not be the fruit of relaxation and 
wishful thinking, but of strength and 
determination to defend our way of life 
against Communist aggression. Far from 
promoting world peace, a relaxation in 
our defense effort will only drive peace 
farther away. It will make it that much 
more difficult to negotiate a satisfac- 
tory resolution of the tensions that to- 
day keep the world in so precarious a 
state. 

Besides this general consideration, 
Mr. Herter’s warning was timely for 
another reason. This week the Soviet 
Union, at the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower, resumed negotiations for a 
settlement of its lend-lease debt to the 
United States. All told, our military and 
civilian aid to the Soviet Union during 
World War II came to approximately 










$11 billion. In 1947 we offered tp 
settle accounts for a payment of $1] 
billion. The Stalin regime offered only 
$170 million. The talks finally collapsed 
in 1952, by which time we had cut oy 
demand to $800 million and the Sovig 
Union had upped its offer to $300 mil. 
lion. It is just possible that to foster 
“the spirit of Camp David” Khrushchey 
might now agree to a reasonable settle. 
ment. However welcome that would be, 
it should not be regarded as a sign that 
the Kremlin has changed its spots. It is 
not the kind of gesture that signifies q 
real shift in Communist policy. 


France Aids the Schools 


General de Gaulle has hurdled one 
of the most crucial obstacles in his cam- 
paign to unite the French people 
through a series of basic compromises, 
He has impressed his view upon the 
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TO Something Unjust and Intolerable sc 


MERICAN TAXPAYERS’ who might hope that U.S. 
foreign aid could be terminated, or at least 
sharply curtailed, in the years immediately ahead 
will receive scant encouragement from recent de- 
liberations at a two-day Institute on Foreign Aid at 
Marquette University. The institute was jointly spon- 
sored by the university, the World Affairs Council of 
Milwaukee, the League of Women Voters and the 
World Trade Club. 

Four of the five speakers, in varying degrees of 
urgency, bespoke the need for continuing U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid to allies and underdeveloped 
countries. A fifth speaker, Milwaukee industrialist 
Walter Harnischfeger, national chairman of the Citi- 
zens Foreign Aid Committee, presented his commit- 
tee’s viewpoint—that U.S. foreign aid can and should 
be ended within three years, that the Western hemi- 
sphere is economically and militarily self-sufficient, 
and that if the present “give-away program” is con- 
tinued “it can only lead to chaos and international 
bankruptcy.” 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST 


But it was Ambassador B. K. Nehru, India’s Com- 
missioner General for Economic Affairs, who drew 
the warmest and most sustained applause during the 
institute despite (or because of ) his insistence on the. 
moral obligations of the richer and stronger nations 
of the world to help the poorer and weaker nations. 

Mr. Nehru observed that of the $3.2 billion in the 
U.S. foreign-aid budget this year, only $700 to $800 
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million has been set aside for “true development aid,” 
the remainder being used for direct military expendi- 
tures and defense support. 

He also noted that the per capita annual income 
of the United States is $2,500, compared to $60 in 
India, and that in the non-Communist world two- 
thirds of the people enjoy only one-sixth of the total 
wealth. “What is even more important,” said Mr. 
Nehru, “is that these discrepancies in the wealth of 
countries are not being reduced; they are growing.” 

Speaking for his own country, Mr. Nehru said: 
“We have used such aid as we have received to the 
maximum advantage; we have spared ourselves no 
effort or sacrifice in developing our economy; we 
have absolutely no intention of drawing upon the 
generosity of our friends abroad for one moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. . . . The objec- 
tive of our policy . . . is to build a self-reliant and 
self-developing economy so that we may return to 
the world what we are taking from it by expanding 
the foreign aid we already give to our neighbors.” 

But the magnitude of India’s problem (and of the 
problem of other nations even less “developed” ) was 
shown in some self-help figures provided by Mr. 
Nehru. In the decade that will end in 1961, spanning 
two “Five-Year Plans,” India will have invested in 
its economy $19 billion (“an amount which the 
United States invests every three months”). Of this, 
$16 billion comes from India’s own resources (“tax- 
ing ourselves to the hilt and reducing ourselves to 
a level of austerity unimaginable in the Western 
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Cabinet and the Chamber that the his- 
toric quarrel between those pledged to 
the “Seigneur Dieu” of St. Louis, on 
one hand, and the disciples of Voltaire, 
on the other, should now be settled by 
large-scale aid to Catholic and other 
“free” schools coupled with a degree 
of state control of Catholic education. 
The Cabinet responded unanimously 
except for the Socialist Minister of Edu- 
cation, André Boulloche, who resigned. 
The Chamber once more marked its 
confidence in Charles de Gaulle by vot- 
ing overwhelmingly in favor of the 
measure: 427 against 71, with 18 ab- 
stentions. 

Admittedly, the application of the 
new paix scolaire will be a slow and 
difficult process. The debate over this 
issue in France has been agonizing and 
long. Indeed, it goes back to the French 
Revolution. Moreover, it has been one 
peg on which the extreme and center- 


lett parties—-Communists, Socialists and 
Radical Socialists—could hang a com- 
mon policy. Without any doubt, they 
are embittered. For years, with the 
Grand Orient Lodge in the rue Cadet 
calling the turn, they have made po- 
litical capital out of divisive, sectarian 
anti-clericalism. But they are precisely 
the politicians whom the French voters 
roundly repudiated a year ago. 

In the vote for aid to the Catholic 
and free schools, the deputies have 
voted for de Gaulle and unity against 
the bons camarades who tore France 
apart and exploited it for so many Re- 
publics and so many years. Editorial 
commentators in this country, like the 
N. Y. Times on December 27, do not 
contribute to a fair understanding of 
the real situation in France by falling 
back on barbed epithets like “rigged” 
in describing the vote on the school 
issue. The French, voting for Charles 


de Gaulle again, have freely decided to 
give the free schools a chance. Amer- 
icans would do well to let them make 


the try. 
Polish Rumblings 


In Poland during December, news 
was made by one man who was silent 
when he was expected to speak, and 
by another who said things he wasn’t 
expected to say. 

The first of these was Stephen Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, who failed to preach 
his usual Christmas sermon. Observers 
speculated that the Primate of Poland 
felt it better to say nothing at all than 
to seem to pass over in tacit approval 
some of the current governmental pol- 
icies sorely injurious to Church free- 
dom. The man who spoke “out of turn” 
was Stanislaw Stomma, leader of the 
small Znak (“Sign”) group of Cath 





world”). The remaining $3 billion will have come 
from foreign aid from the United States and other 
countries. “As a result of this, for us a superhuman 
effort,” said Mr. Nehru, “we will have increased our 
per capita income by $13 a year, from approximately 
$52 to $65 per annum.” 


MOTIVES FOR ACTION 


Mr. Nehru saw three reasons for reducing the gap 
between the have and the have-not nations. Two of 
these were, he said, “self-regarding”: greater inter- 
national trade would benefit all nations; and equally 
beneficial would be the reduction of strain and pres- 
sures and ferment in the new, politically free but 
economically impoverished nations. 

But his “first” reason, and one in which the other 
speakers (Gen. William H. Draper Jr.; Dennis A. 
FitzGerald, Deputy Director for Operations of the 
International Cooperation Administration; and Rep. 
Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin) either implicitly 
or explicitly concurred, was “purely humanitarian or 
moral.” Said Mr. Nehru: 


There is nobody, I am sure, in this great coun- 
try of the United States, who would in this year 
of grace regard it as justifiable or tolerable that 
one man should live in a palace and his next- 
door neighbor in a shanty; that one man should 
have so much wealth that the only use he could 
find for it would be ostentatious consumption 
and downright waste, and that the children of 
the other should not have sufficient to keep their 
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bodies and souls together, should have no op- 
portunity for education, should wear tattered 
clothes and walk barefoot in the streets and, if 
they were to fall ill, should have no hospital to 
go to or medicines to cure their illness. This kind 
of contrast does not exist within any civilized 
country in the world today, because the moral 
conscience of humanity as organized in the 
nation-state will not tolerate it. It does, how- 
ever, exist as soon as national frontiers are 
crossed, and the fact that you cannot visually 
see this contrast because you are separated from 
it by an ever-shrinking geographical protection 
does not make it any more morally justifiable. 


The alleviation of this distress, as regards nations 


like the United States, does not entail large sacrifices, 
said Mr. Nehru: 


They do not have to give what they already 
have; all that is necessary is that they share with 
those who do not have a fraction of the addi- 
tional wealth that their riches almost automati- 
cally create every year. 


“We feel,” he said in a later discussion, “that the 
developed world can make much more money avail- 
able by setting apart the increase in the national 
economy; that is, instead of getting your second 
Cadillac next year, you defer it five or six months.” 
That was as close as Mr. Nehru got to what, in any 
event, would have been justifiable sarcasm as he 
contemplated the scandalous inequities on the world 
scene. 
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olic deputies in the Sejm or Parliament. 

In a parliamentary speech given con- 
siderable prominence at least in the 
foreign press, Stomma criticized the 
regime on many aspects of its domestic 
economic and social policy and called 
especially for face-to-face talks between 
the Communist leaders and the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. He did not 
give a bill of particulars, but recent 
news from Poland brings these signs of 
a growing tightening, or re-Stalinization, 
as regards religion: vexatious and un- 
precedented taxation of the Catholic 
University of Lublin; reduction of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools; asser- 
tion of the civil power to remove par- 
ish priests who displease the regime; 
continued boycotting of Bishop Kacz- 
marek of Kielce. 

Deputy Stomma is himself not im- 
mune from criticism by fellow Cath- 
olics who disapprove the Znak group’s 
participation in the rubber-stamp Par- 
liament. From time to time, however, 
as in the recent instance, these deputies 
can be heard to good purpose where 
others cannot speak. 


Education the Key 


A serious warning on the economic 
consequences of discrimination was 
sounded at the close of 1959. The 
President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts—a group organized to com- 
bat discrimination by companies doing 
work for the Government—called atten- 
tion to the need for more trained Negro 
workers in the next decade. But, the 
committee noted, inferior educational 
opportunities for Negroes may severely 
limit their availability. 

At present, 80 per cent of white chil- 
dren between 14 and 17 attend high 





Sabbatical 


Harotp C. GarDINER, S.J., 
since 1940 Literary Editor of 
America, has been invited to ac- 
cept a visiting professorship in the 
Department of English Literature 
at Georgetown University in the 
nation’s capital. Fr. Gardiner will 
occupy this post during the 
February-June semester. His col- 
leagues on the staff of AMERICA 
wish him all success in his tempo- 
rary return to academic life. 
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school, Only 65 per cent of Negro chil- 
dren in the same age bracket get similar 
vaining. In part, the difference stems 
from lack of interest and the failure of 
Negro parents to encourage advanced 
schooling. But discrimination must 
shoulder the major part of the blame. 
Where inadequate schools and unequal 
occupational opportunities await the 
Negro, he understandably lacks in- 
centive to seek more education. 

On the school front, however, prog- 
ress seems assured. As Thurgood Mar- 
shall, director of legal defense in the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, recently put 
it: “The people who say there will not 
be any integration now are few and 
far between.” A recent survey of inte- 
gration in Catholic schools in the South 
lends support to Mr. Marshall’s 
optimism. 

At present, the Southern Education 
Reporting Service finds, Catholic 
schools are open to all pupils in the 
District of Columbia and in dioceses 
in Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. In Louisiana, Alabama and 
North Carolina, Catholic higher educa- 
tion has been integrated for some time. 

Equal education, in most instances, 
proves to be the key to true equality in 
other areas of life. Religious schools in 
the South have begun to see to it that 
the Negro is given this key. 


Classify or Collapse 


The Saturday Review for Dec. 19 car- 
ried three articles and an editorial on 
the question whether the motion-picture 
industry should freely adopt a system 
of classifying films—for adults only, for 
adults and adolescents, and so on. 

This question becomes more urgent 
as the wave of “new frankness” hits 
the films. Moviegoing audiences have 
shrunk alarmingly and the vast majority 
of viewers today are in the impression- 
able teen-age bracket. Yet, states Fred 
Hift, one-time movie editor of Variety 
magazine, the films are increasingly 
turning into a medium for adults. Pre- 
cisely because the “new freedom” is 
pushing films toward a greater matur- 
ity, it is emphasizing the need for care- 
ful distinction between various movie 
audiences. 

The industry knows this hard fact, 
but has been thus far unwilling to face 


up to it. Face up it must, however, if 
it is to survive. Mr. Hift quotes the Los 
Angeles Times as recently editorializ. 
ing: 
We do not want the censor to in- 
tervene. But a little more time and 

a little more of the same kind of 

film, and the censor won't be 

necessary. Movies will acquire the 
status of French postcards—if there 
are any movies left. 

Much as it may hate to have to eat 
humble pie, Hollywood will eventually 
have to follow the example of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency; it will either 
classify films or cease to be a mass 
medium of entertainment. As Mr. Hift 
succinctly puts it: “The time has come 
for Hollywood to realize that the mind 
of youth is every bit as important as 
the satisfied purse of the stockholder.” 


Sea Without Salt - 


Discover a cheap process to remove 
the salt from sea water, and the world 
will have gone far in solving its food 
problem. The possibility is not now 
quite as remote as it once seemed. The 
Israeli Ministry of Development, re- 
ports the Dec. 26 Economist, recently 
signed an agreement with an American 
engineering firm, Fairbanks Whitney, 
to exploit a desalination process dis- 
covered by Israeli scientist Alexander 
Zarchin. If all goes according to plan, 
by 1963 two plants near Eilat on the 
Gulf of Aqaba will be producing 
250,000 gallons of saltless sea water a 
day. 

Dr. Zarchin’s process is merely the 
application of a natural phenomenon he 
noticed when he was a political exile in 
Siberia many years ago. The surface of 
frozen sea water, he noted, was devoid 
of salt, a fact known to the Eskimos 
for centuries. The problem has always 
been to eliminate the salt grains which 
remain scattered among the pure ice 
crystals; Dr. Zarchin has solved it by 
freezing the water in a vacuum. 

The process is expensive. The desal- 
inated water piped into the arid Negev 
will cost about eight times as much 
as piped water in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the Zarchin method is 
cheaper than the distillation systems 
now at work in other dry areas such 
as Saudi Arabia and Aden. For this 
reason the Israeli experiment is consid- 
ered a major breakthrough toward a 
practical solution of an ancient problem. 
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Washington Front 





The First Real Surprise 


a is still chewing over the first really 
dramatic event of the 1960 campaign, the with- 
drawal of Governor Rockefeller. The announcements 
of Senators Humphrey and Kennedy were expected 
and routine. But the Governor's abrupt retreat was a 
shock that made everyone’s teeth rattle. There is reason 
to suspect he wanted it that way. He had the pleasure, 
for what it was worth, of making a sensation. He must 
also have taken a certain grim enjoyment from the 
outcry of the very people who had treated him like 
a poacher and who are now grumbling that the Repub- 
lican convention will be a dreary, cut-and-dried affair, 
due to his exit. 

Explanations abound for his decision. Some say the 
polls had told him before he made his hapless journey 
to the Midwest that his cause was hopeless, and they 
say he had decided to get out before he made that 
trip. Others say the coldness of President Eisenhower 
made him quit. All this may be so, but he knew all 
the difficulties from the outset, and weeks ago he im- 
ported new speechwriters and aides into his New York 
City headquarters. His intimates hint to reporters that 
the person-to-person encounter with the almost brutal 
hostility of Midwestern party leaders, especially in 
Wisconsin, disheartened him beyond recall. The true 
story awaits his own telling. 

In the meantime, it is fascinating to speculate on 


On All Horizons 





another facet of this unexpected development in q 
hitherto static situation. Why were the professionals 
so adamant in their opposition to a warmly appealing 
candidate who just 13 months ago gave his party its 
only significant victory of 1958? The explanation may 
be simple, as even politics is—occasionally. 

Last year when Mr. Rockefeller was burning up 
New York with his campaign, you almost needed radar 
to find out which party he belonged to. His posters 
did not proclaim his Republicanism; no more did he, 
When Vice President Nixon appeared in the State to 
do his bit for the ticket, it took all but the Bureau of 
Missing Persons to find Mr. Rockefeller and all the 
arguments his staff could muster to get him to break. 
fast with the Vice President. Vice President Nixon was 
understandably miffed about this, and you can be 
sure he told his friends. While he does not generally 
arouse the fervent, personal allegiance that some poli- 
ticians live by, Mr. Nixon is accorded by party men 
the loyalty that one lodge member gives another, 
Whether the Vice President’s policies exactly match 
those of the men who were so determined he should 
not be done out of the nomination, they recognize 
him for one of their own. Governor Rockefeller is not 
their kind. They didn’t have the whole say in his re- 
jection, of course. The Governor’s tentative expeditions 
were not exhilarating except to those traveling with 
him. His speeches were lamentably vague and stereo- 
typed; he didn’t start any stampedes in his direction. 
But the boys in the back room further saw to it that 
he didn’t. They paid him back in his own coin. 

Mary McGrory 


submitted for the M.A. degree in any 
university in the country for the aca- 
demic year ending June, 1960. Details 





from Dr. Edward T. Gargan, Chairman, 


TOP YOUTH OF YEAR. Robert Lee 
Lejeune, of Iota, La., has been named 
Outstanding Catholic Youth in the 
United States for 1959. An education 
major at Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, he is president of the Gulf States 
province of the National Newman Club 
Federation. 


p> PRAYER IN QUIET. At the Sacred 
Heart Retreat House for Priests, Auries- 
ville, N. Y., 604 members of the clergy, 
including seven bishops, made closed 
retreats of at least five days during 
1959. 


p> TURNTABLE TALKS. An unusual 
venture in spiritual “reading” greatly 
appreciated by small parish and other 
religious groups is the album Yesterday, 
Today and Forever, produced by Trinity 
Foundation, 36 East 61st St., New York 
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21, N. Y. ($10). In three long-playing 
records with a total playing time of two 
hours, Rev. Robert W. Gleason, S.J., 
discusses religious problems that touch 
every modern Christian. 


p> PRESS JUBILARIAN. In December, 
1909 Claude M. Becker went to work 
for the newly founded Tablet of Brook- 
lyn, of which he became (and remains) 
business manager. His associates in the 
Catholic Press Assn., of which he was 
a founder and twice president, salute 
him on his Golden Jubilee. 


p>SAVE THE M.A. As a contribution 
to preserve the Master’s degree, now 
neglected in many institutions, Loyola 
University Press will publish the winner 
of the Master’s Essay Award in History 
just established by Loyola University. 
Eligible for the competition are essays 





Award Committee, Dept. of History, 
Loyola University, Chicago 26, IIl. 


p> BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. Librarians 
will welcome the booklet, Recom- 
mended Spiritual Reading Books, a se- 
lective rather than an exhaustive com- 
pilation (Marianist Publications, 4370 
Patterson Rd., Dayton 30, Ohio. $1). 


Bp CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. Out- 
standing figures in political life gathered 
recently in Metz, France, to honor 
Robert Schuman, one of the Fathers of 
European unity. The former French 
Premier and Foreign Minister was au- 
thor of the Schuman Plan (Coal and 
Steel Authority) and is a longtime lead- 
er in the Christian Democratic move- 
ment. The occasion was the 40th anni- 
versary of his first election to the 
French Parliament. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Looming Moral Thunderheads 


5 ws renowned classical scholar, Prof. Werner Jaeger, 
calls education by its Greek name, paideia. In its 
profoundest meaning paideia is the work of handing 
on the cultural heritage of our race from one age to 
the next. If so, then all of us—for in this school every- 
one is a teacher—must be concerned over the present 
general misunderstanding of what is meant by the 
natural moral law, and over the particular difficulty 
we encounter in bringing its true import home to a 
rapidly growing number of our physical and social 
scientists. 

Today one is inclined to write the phrase “natural 
law” within quotation marks. For people by and large 
(many Catholics included) no longer know its signifi- 
cance. Speaking historically, this blackout of the natural 
moral law is a relatively recent development. For two 
centuries and more the tradition of the natural law 
flourished in our oldest American universities. One has 
only to examine the evidence in the archives of Harvard 
and Yale—the big folio sheets on which, each spring 
for decade after decade, there was imprinted that al- 
most unvarying list of ethical “theses to be defended” 
by senior-year students in their oral examinations. All 
the way from the 1630's to the 1850's and later, this 
scholastic tradition of ethical learning persisted with- 
out substantial deviation at Harvard, Yale and else- 
where. Then, about a century ago, simultaneously with 
the transforming process by which our older colleges 
passed from religious to secular control, the living 
tradition of the natural law was broken. Today few 
American secular educators even know that it once 
existed. 

One who does honor the tradition, and who con- 
ceivably regrets its passing from the academic scene, 
wrote a letter that was published in the New York 
Times on December 14. John Herman Randall Jr., 
Woodbridge Professor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, stated: 


In view of the justifiably great public interest 
in the recent statement of the Catholic bishops 
[that of November 25, 1959, relative to the promo- 
tion of artificial birth control], I should like to 
suggest that the level of discussion would be raised 
if it were focused on the central issue, the mean- 
ing of “the natural law” in Catholic thinking. This 
idea has so completely disappeared from non- 
Catholic thought about moral questions that I am 
afraid very few non-Catholics understand its mean- 
ing. .. . It would be immensely helpful in bringing 
together all sensitive men of good will if an in- 
formed Catholic teacher would try to explain to 
all of us just what Catholic thinkers mean by “the 
natural law” of morality. 
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We wrote to Professor Randall that same day, inviting 
him to take part with us, not in a debate, but in a 
common attempt to elucidate the question of the natu- 
ral law itself and the problems raised by a widespread 
public failure to recognize its principles and appre- 
ciate the relevance of its applications. His gracious 
reply, indicating that he was at least tentatively willing 
to join us in such an exploration, has encouraged AMEn- 
Ica to project plans for it in a coming issue. 
Obviously, it is the birth-control question that has 
provoked this fresh and welcome interest in the natural 
law, with which, of course, the morality of artificial 
birth control is intimately connected. A number of 
Protestant leaders, some of them prominent in their 
advocacy of birth control as a solution to the so-called 
“population explosion,” are entering the discussion of 
the natural law through the birth-control door. Many 
of them are concerned to explain to themselves and 
their followers how it is that official Protestant doctrine 
in this field has shifted so radically during the last two 
generations. 

The scrupulously fair-minded dean of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, John C. Bennett, recently 
noted that Protestant systems of ethics “have their day 
and lose force” and that “neither Luther nor Calvin 
can be said to be a guide on specific moral issues.” As 
Dean Bennett remarked, in 1908 the Anglican Bishops 
were unequivocally opposed to contraception; opposed 
it again, though less vigorously, in 1920; gave permis- 
sion for its “conscientious use” in 1930; and appeared 
as its advocates in 1958. 

Commenting on Dean Bennett’s statement, Robert 
Hoyt, editor of the Kansas City-St. Joseph Reporter, 
wrote with tact and insight in his December 25 issue: 


The absence of principles and laws in Protestant 
morality makes one wonder about the future. For 
example, at present there are influential secularist 
thinkers making the same arguments about homo- 
sexuality that their forebears were making earlier 
in the century about birth control. They are ridi- 
culing the Christian teaching on sexual perversion 
as another example of the power of inherited in- 
hibitions. . .. May we expect that Protestant leaders 
of thought, subjected to the pressure of this new 
ethical fashion, will gradually find it possible to 
regard acts of homosexuality as morally neutral? 
What limits are there in the methods of Protestant 
theology to prevent such an adaptation? For that 
matter, what action of any kind—no matter how 
shockingly evil or perverse it may appear to the 
Protestant conscience today—can be definitely and 
permanently outlawed as un-Christian, unnatural, 
inhuman? 
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We think at once of the pressures increasingly exerted 
today to revise the traditional moral view of direct 
therapeutic abortion, especially in cases where a preg- 
nancy is thought to be emotionally disturbing. We 
shall hear more and more about euthanasia as longevity 
increases and growing numbers of hopeless invalids 
draw out extended lives into longer and longer tomor- 
rows. These issues may seem like tiny clouds, presently 
no larger on the moral horizon than a man’s hand, but 
one day they will be giant thunderheads if this ominous 
defection of Christians from the tradition of the natural 
law is not checked. . 

Slowest to comprehend its relevance because least 
equipped to swim in the element of the presupposi- 
tions and principles of the natural moral law are our 
physical and many of our social scientists. This is part 
of a larger problem—the gap that yawns wider and 
wider between the scientifically trained expert on one 
hand, and the intelligent, liberally trained non-expert 
on the other. As C. P. Snow, a British scientist, remarks 
in The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution 
(Cambridge University Press, 1959): 


The separation between the scientists and the 
non-scientists is much less bridgeable among the 
young than it was even thirty years ago. Thi 
years ago the cultures had long since ceased _to 
speak to each other: but at least they managed a 


kind of frozen smile across the gulf. Now the polite- 

ness has gone, and they just make faces. . . . There 

is only one way out of all this: it is, of course, by 

rethinking our education. 

As we reflect on these problems, it by no means seems 
rash to express deep concern for the traditions of West- 
ern morality. We are moving intd a new decade. It is a 
decade that has already been conditionally baptized 
the Decade of the Scientific Expert. Unless the ancient 
paideia is shored up in our homes and schools and 
colleges, then within the next ten years the status of the 
natural moral law will be even further downgraded and 
its role in individual and social life more jeopardized 
than it is today. This will occur because a tradition 
already weakened, already widely discredited even in 
sober Christian circles, will now be frontally attacked 
in many areas of life by men and women of refined and 
highly specialized training—experts, but with the minds 
of metaphysical illiterates. 

We propose to return to this and connected ques- 
tions again and again in coming months and years. 
These are problems that cannot be solved by the calling 
of names and the laying of blame. They are so fright- 
fully real and so palpably present to each of us that 
he is a fool. who proposes some quick or easy solution. 
Learning and patience and wisdom and God’s grace 
will all be needed. Yes, above all else, His grace. 


Diplomatic Chicken, International Egg 


we were on the eve of World War II. Again it is 

the age-old question: Which comes first, the chicken 
or the egg? Should “disarmament” (meaning the con- 
trolled reduction of arms in stages, all the way to total 
disarmament) precede “security” (meaning firm politi- 
cal agreement in the first instance among the principal 
powers ), or vice versa? 

Soviet Russia has chosen the chicken; Khrushchev 
has come all out for “total disarmament.” It has a jolly 
ring in propaganda, especially among the less sophisti- 
cated. Moreover, it is pleasant coating for the Russian 
Premier’s blow at the heart of the West in Berlin or 
his maneuvers in Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

President de Gaulle, on the other hand, has opted 
for the egg. Political problems within the Western Al- 
liance, and with Soviet Russia, should be settled on a 
world-wide basis, he insists. This is the condition that 
must underlie not only disarmament but competent 
military strategy as well. Without this settlement, which 
alone breeds confidence, there can be no real disarma- 
ment. Moreover, it is nonsense to talk about military 
strategy in one sector of the World—Europe through 
Nato—while the rest of the world is left in a political 
no man’s land. Indeed, it is particularly foolish when 
there is not even political unanimity among the Western 
Powers with regard to Europe. 

In a word, we are back to “security” versus “disarma- 


I INTERNATIONAL dealing we are now back where 


ment” again. The General Disarmament Conference of 


the "Thirties has come to life once more, with nuclear 
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weapons added. Patently, that Conference merely ac- 
centuated and sharpened the differences between the 
principal powers. It forced them into positions of no 
compromise from which they were unable to recede. 
This did not cause-the final break in the Western world. 
But surely it contributed to it. 

None the less, “disarmament” versus “security” it is 
apparently to be. And where do the United States and 
the United Kingdom stand? Conflicting estimates of 
their position have issued from Washington and London 
and, notably, from their delegations in Paris. They seem 
to wish concessions simultaneously in the fields of po- 
litical agreement and arms reduction. In sum, they are 
in a Yalta mood. They appear to believe that, if peace 
is to be reestablished and preserved in the world, they 
must come to terms with Soviet Russia—even if a price 
has to be paid for agreement. Oh, it is not to be a third 
of Europe as at Yalta, together with other concessions 
to Moscow around the world. No. Just an “arrange- 
ment” over Berlin—conceivably, as a maximum, some 
such thing as making Berlin a free city under interna- 
tional guarantees or, as a minimum, reducing the gar- 
risons, East and West, in stages, prior to the inter- 
nationalization of the city. Perhaps, ultimately, this 
may prove to hinge on the neutralization of East and 
West Germany by the mutual withdrawal of Allied and 
Soviet troops....And....And.... Once a start is 
made down the road of concession the end is hard to 
see, especially when the West sets out to negotiate 
for negotiation’s sake. 
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OUR SPECIAL AIM is to find and publish books that disclose the relevance 
of Catholicism to the problems and aspirations of modern man. This list 
of recent and forthcoming books gives a sampling of what we have done 
so far in trying to achieve this aim. The reviews from America suggest, 
we think, that we have had a measure of success in theology, psychology, 
sociology and aesthetics—some of the fields in which we are trying to 
expand the horizons of Catholic thought. 


LITURGICAL 
RETREAT 


by ROY J. HOWARD, S.J. 
"Roy J. Howard proposes cogent mo- 
tives for rising above mediocrity in 
the service of God. This superb state- 
ment of the basic ideas of the liturgical 
life is worthy of consideration outside 
time of formal retreats."—America. 


$3.00 
AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS 


A Protestant-Jewish View 

. important . . . a signal contribu- 
tion to better and more informed re- 
ligious relations in America . . . a 
friendly and courteous book and it 
would be a shame if Catholics—even 
when they think the non-Catholic writ- 
ers may have been in error—were to re- 
act with less courtesy and friendliness 
than is to be found here."—America. 


$3.75 
COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques 
and Emotional Conflicts 
by GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 
This sound and practical book com- 
bines the Church's realistic spiritual 
wisdom with the most helpful tech- 
niques of modern psychiatry in deal- 
ing with alcoholics, homosexuals, the 
scrupulous. Written especially for con- 
fessors and counsellors but of value to 
the Catholic teacher and parent as 


well. $4.50 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE SUBURBS 


by ANDREW M. GREELEY 
“Anyone wishing to evaluate the na- 
ture and depth of contemporary re- 
ligious practices will not want to miss 
Father Greeley's book."—America. 


$3.50 
AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC DILEMMA 


An Inquiry into 

the Intellectual Life 

by THOMAS F. O’DEA 
"Compulsory reading. . . . Skillfully un- 
covers the extent of Catholic under- 
representation in American intellectual 
life . . . and makes highly intelli- 
gent suggestions toward a solution." 
—America. $3.00 
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THE IMAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


by WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. 
"Many studies of mass culture have 
been published, but none finer than 
Father Lynch's provocative—and the- 
ological—examination of the image in- 
dustries, notably motion pictures and 
television.""—America. $3.50 


| BELIEVE 


by JEAN MOUROUX 
By the author of The Meaning of 
Man—a treatment of the act of faith 
as a personal commitment to another 
Person rather than the mere accept- 
ance of a set of dogmas to believe. 
A landmark in contemporary Catholic 
theology. January. $2.75 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE CHURCH 


by KARL RAHNER, S.J. 
Father Rahner surveys the function, 
scope and limitations of public opinion 
in the Church—and detects, and ap- 
proves, a truly adult capacity for crit- 


icism and discussion among Catholics 
today. March. $2.75 


‘CITIES IN CRISIS 


The Christian Response 
by DENNIS CLARK 
Dennis Clark, of the Committee on 
Human Relations for the City of Phil- 
adelphia, blueprints a course of Chris- 
tian action to meet the shattering 
moral problems that the modern me- 
tropolis has created. March. $3.50 


BERNANOS 


His Political Thought and Prophecy 


by THOMAS MOLNAR 


A brilliant study of the author of The Diary of a 
Country Priest, emphasizing his ideals and .moral 
heroism as a man of political action as well as a 
writer. 


March. $3.95 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 


Dimensions of the Literary Imagination 
by WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. 
A seminal book on the relation of theology to artistic 
creation and criticism. Father Lynch discusses such 
writers as Sartre, Eugene O'Neill and Proust, and sug- 
gests a way to overcome the malaise of the modern 
imagination. 


April. $5.00 































PAPERBACK POETRY 











“An important publishing venture."—PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


DISCOVERY and other poems by SAMUEL 
HAZO. 
TESTAMENT and other poems by JOHN 
FANDEL. 
THE CLIFF'S EDGE, songs of a psychotic 
by EITHNE TABOR. 

95¢ per copy 


These are the first three tities in a wide- 
ly praised series which introduces new 
poets in attractive, paper-bound volumes 
reasonably priced. 





For a free copy of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, describing all our new books, write to 


SHEED & WARD 64 University Place, New York 3 
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A EUROPEAN VIEWPOINT 





American Protestants 
Erik von Kuebnelt-Leddibhn 


American audiences about the increasingly fruit- 

ful relations which are developing in most of the 
free European countries between the Catholic Church 
and the denominations that stem from the Reformation. 
Almost invariably, when I speak on this subject, I am 
asked why this movement finds no counterpart in the 
United States. The answer is not simple. Responsibility 
for the situation in America rests not only on the 
shoulders of some Catholics and, in my opinion, in even 
larger measure on the “other side,” but must also be 
attributed to certain theological, historical and social 
facts. Yet these, at least in part, could be overcome if 
only a real determination to bridge the abyss actually 
existed. 

Catholics, needless to say, should be the very last to 
remain uncritical of themselves. Our Church continues 
to be “God’s strength in the guise of human weakness”; 
our first Pope was piscator et peccator—fisherman and 
sinner; the smitten ear of Malchus and the mocking 
crow of the rooster haunt our memories down the cen- 
turies. 

Though we never surrender the essentials, it is still 
true that our very catholicity, our innate tendency to 
annex, baptize and incorporate anything that is true, 
good or beautiful, as well as our inner urge to expand 
in every imaginable direction (what Karl Barth crit- 
ically eyes as das katholische Und—“The Catholic anv” ) 
sometimes prompts us to get lost in what is purely 
marginal and unessential. Popular devotions have a 
way of ballooning to the point where they distract from 
the actual deposit of faith. The result is that we find 
ourselves exposed to perfectly legitimate criticism from 
the heirs of the Reformation. 

Another subject calling for self-examination on our 
part is the not infrequent phenomenon of the “Catholi- 
cist” (as opposed to the Catholic) in the United States. 
He looks for all the world like a partisan of a sect rather 
than a member of the Church Universal. His “Cathol- 
icism”—a term coined in the Counter-Reformation and 
once criticized by Pius XII—is a genuine “ism.” He 
knows practically nothing about the theological content 
and the spiritual yearnings of the Reformation and 
tends to read the attitudes of latter-day, relativistic 
Protestantism—now largely vanished from the European 
continent—into the history of the 16th century. This 


.\ A LECTURER I frequently have occasion to tell 





Dr. vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, a frequent contributor to 
America and other journals, discusses American Protes- 
tantism from the viewpoint of a European Catholic. 
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accounts, for instance, for the credence he lends to 
the fairy-tale version of Luther as an early liberal who 
believed in “private interpretation.” Worst of all, the 
“Catholicist” (admittedly not a breed found exclusively 
in the American hemisphere) remains profoundly sus- 
picious of the label “Christian.” 


ATTITUDE OF EUROPEAN PROTESTANTS 


On the European continent, the Evangelical (Luth- 
eran) and even the Reformed (Calvinist) Christians 
always had some sort of conscious and subconscious 
realization that they had sprung from the Catholic 
Church. It is her renewed vigor which baffles them, 
over ‘and over again. Thus, Harnack never concealed 
his surprise that the Catholic Church was still pro- 
ducing saints. 

The members of the Reformation faiths in the United 
States, on the other hand, are frequently exposed to 
the illusion of having some sort of historical primacy. 
This stems, understandably, from the fact that, aside 
from Maryland and the Southwest, they actually had 
settled this country before Catholics came on the scene 
in any numbers. ; 

A German Lutheran, however, worshipping in Nu- 
remberg’s St. Sebaldus or in Marburg’s St. Elizabeth, 
where medieval art is so much better preserved than 
in many a Catholic church and where images of our 
Lady abound, cannot but be aware of the old unity. 
The Simultankirchen—churches owned in common since 
the Reformation—vividly bring home the fact of an 
even earlier common history through fifteen hundred 
years. But to the American Protestant, his colonial-style 
meeting house, tabernacle or church has no predecessor 
other than the wilderness which harbored the Indians. 
Little wonder that he resents the present Romanist 
challenge to his ancient birthright. 

Even the continental Calvinist is aware of the com- 
mon past. In Geneva’s St. Peter's, the mother church 
of Presbyterianism, one still can see a papal tiara in 
the stained glass not far from where the altar once 
stood. Traces of a Catholic “prehistory” are also to be 
seen in the buildings of the Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands. These and other such Catholic memories 


‘and survivals lend a psychological assist to theological 


encounters in Holland, France and Switzerland. 

Still, the fact should not be overlooked that the bulk 
of the followers of the Reformation on the continent 
of Europe are Lutherans and not Calvinists. One has 
only to compare the Confessio Augustana with either the 
spirit of Calvin’s Institutions or the text of the Anglican 
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Thirty-Nine Articles to discover that the split issuing 
from Geneva was of a far more radical nature than the 
schism begun by Luther. The dry, sober French lawyer 
did a far more thorough job than the German Augus- 
tinian—a “wrestler with Christ’—who, had his lot been 
other, might have become a great mystic. And what- 
ever the contribution of Lutherans to the spirit of 
American Protestantism, the fact remains that the 
nation’s cultural roots have been watered far more by 
the springs of Calvinism, Congregationalism, Angli- 
canism, Unitarianism, and even of the Quaker per- 
suasion. ; 

Thus, in spite of the many external affinities of 
Episcopalianism to the Catholic Church, the position 
of Catholics in the German Lutheran world was always 
more relaxed and better protected legally than in the 
British Isles or in colonial America. The Catholic mon- 
arch of Saxony was able to rule a 92-per-cent Lutheran 
population, while the Catholic subjects of the Hohen- 
zollerns did not suffer the indignities of third-class 
citizenship imposed on their co-religionists in an other- 
wise more liberal country. All this is not so surprising, 
however, if we keep in mind that the German princes 
until 1806 were, at least in name, the vassals of the 
Holy Roman Emperor—whose very title could not have 
been more Catholic. 

There is a German nationalistic spirit in Lutheranism, 
but it was always kept within limits. It could not have 
been otherwise, because the political center of the Ger- 
manies until the dawn of the 19th century was Catholic 
Vienna; Catholics inhabited the most ancient historical 
sectors of Germany (Westphalia, the Rhineland, Ba- 
varia, Alsace and Austria); Catholic thought and con- 
cepts had influenced some of the most important non- 
Catholic German artists and thinkers—Goethe, Schiller, 
Novalis, Bach and Leibniz. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


In the United States, on the other hand, as in Britain, 
the various denominations which date their rise from 
the Reformation and its aftermath entered into the 
spirit of a nascent nationalism which, in America far 
more than in Britain, was linked with the rising tide 
of democracy. Indeed, as Prof. Ray A. Billington and 
others have pointed out, the religious tolerance prac- 
ticed by the London Government in its overseas do- 
mains (in the Quebec Act, for instance) kindled the 
flames of American revolutionary fervor. Antimonarchi- 
cal sentiment swelled in close harmony with hatred of 
the Church. This was the sense of the popular ditty 
dating from that day: “If Gallic papists have the right 
/ To worship their own way / Then farewell to the 
liberties / Of poor Amerikay!” 

It is evident that the prejudices imported from 
Britain played a significant role in the fermenting of 
this potent brew of religious and nationalistic drives. 
When liberal philosophers of 18th-century England de- 
nied full citizenship to Catholics, they acted entirely 


in harmony with prevailing sentiments. To the average 


Englishman, even today, “dark men begin at Calais.” 
The shadow of the Armada, the fear of Jesuits in dis- 
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guise, the threat of a foreign conquest by tyrannical 
potentates or of a new Inquisition by clerics lusting 
after power and hostile to sincere doubt or free re- 
search, the twin specter of ignorance and superstition 
emanating from the continent—all these partly real, but 
mostly imaginary, dangers have for centuries weighed 
on Britain’s soul. And almost all these traumatic ap- 
prehensions have been transposed to the American 
scene, 

The anti-Catholic biases of American Protestantism, 
however, are of a dual nature. In the United States, it 
must be remembered, two diametrically opposed atti- 
tudes of protest exist side by side. One of these is 
critical of the Catholic Church and faith after the man- 
ner of the Reformers. The other, representing a Prot- 
estantism influenced by the spirit of the Enlightenment 
and of relativism, passes a very different judgment on 
us. We have only to ask a preacher in the mountains 
of Kentucky what sort of people we Catholics really 
are. He will tell us that we appear to be half-pagans 
given to dancing, smoking, drinking, merrymaking and 
to sinful games of chance such as bingo. But a minister 
in some progressive, suburban church might insist that 
Catholics are medievalists ground under the heels of 
an infallible Pope and a greedy clergy, a melancholy 
and backward tribe deprived of birth control, divorces, 
salty books and breezy movies. 


ROLE OF THE REFORMATION 


The common bond between these two radically dif- 
ferent views continues to be the emphatic rejection of 
the Catholic faith. But whereas the puritanical and, 
even yet, often fundamentalist outlook of an earlier 
orthodoxy is on the wane in America, the symbolists, 
relativists and crypto-Unitarians still flourish. It is true 
that the clarion call of a return to the Reformation and 
its ideals and tenets has also been heard in the United 
States. But it sounds much louder on the European 
continent. There the Reformation remains part of the 
historical past. Its memory—with the help of monu- 
mental “visual aids’—can be more easily revived. And 
this in spite of the fact that certain theologians, like 
Rudolf Bultmann, are still fighting a rear-guard action. 

We Catholics can only applaud this conscious return 
to the ideas and ideals of the Reformation because it 
implies a going back to the point where our separated 
brethren branched off from the common road. The dis- 
cussion between Luther and Dr. Eck, which had been 
carried on in a murmur all through the centuries, has 
once again become articulate. In turn, our confrontation 
with the momentous problems and questions addressed 
to the Church four hundred years ago, and only super- 
ficially answered in many instances by our apologists, 
is being renewed. 

Thus, we again stand face to face with the Reforma- 
tion. Such an earnest book as Pastor Max Lackmann’s 
Katholische Einheit und Augsburger Konfession (Graz, 
1959), as well as the seriously questioning essays of 
Prebendary Hans Asmussen, merit well-pondered re- 
plies. Berlin’s Bishop (now Cardinal) Julius Doepfner, 
last year during the Unity Octave, rightly said that we 
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do not expect that our Evangelical brethren ought tp 
come back into the Church on their knees and with 
empty hands. “Already [there are] so many institutions 
and insights deriving from Evangelical theology which 
we have incorporated into ours and which we woul 
not like to miss.” 

It is true that such language is rarely heard among 
high Catholic ecclesiastics in America. Is this the case 
solely because America’s theologians are more narroy, 
more “partisan” in their outlook? Or because Americas 
Protestant theology has a less enriching effect on ow 
theological thinking? Or is this due to other reasons 
which have an intrinsic link with the survival of Prot. 
estantism as opposed to an evangelisches Christentum? 
Indeed, it is difficult to overlook the fact that the label 
“Protestant,” originally attached to the Lutherans, today 
survives largely in the more or less non-Lutheran United 
States. There it continues tg be proudly used by de. 
nominations which have nothing at all to do with the 
famous Protestation of the Lutheran estates in 1529, 

On the other hand, we see how precisely a recent 
Lutheran meeting in the United States affirmed Luther's 
old dictum that papalism is anti-Christ. All of this shows 
that the old orthodoxy, in spite of the great watering 
down by the Enlightenment and relativism, can still be 
preserved in spots. The old orthodoxy, however, is by 
no means the new orthodoxy, which is the result of a 
return to initial positions after long and fruitless per- 
egrinations in the desert of near-unbelief. 

European neo-orthodoxy can look at the mysterious 
Church of Rome without fear or hatred. But it finds no 
full-fledged American counterpart. Hence the curious 
alliance of a “professional” U. S. Protestantism with 
nationalist sentiments and the consequent outcry that 
the Catholic faith is an alien religion. (It is this ac- 
cusation which incites many U. S. Catholics to that 
200-per-cent Americanism which, in turn, lies at the 
bottom of much of their anti-intellectualism.) Hence 
also the unpardonable ganging up with non-Christian 
forces—witness the POAU—in outbursts of singular pet- 
tiness and narrow patriotism so foreign to truly Chris- 
tian groups. 

The history of our Church is full of very dark pages, 
and intelligent Catholics are thoroughly aware of that 
grim fact. But I really cannot imagine a group calling 
itself “Catholics and Other Austrians United” trying to 
curtail Evangelical demands for Lutheran (or Pres- 
byterian) instruction in our Austrian public schools. 
As a matter of fact, in Austria we have issued a series 
of stamps with a surcharge in order to raise money for 
the reconstruction of our oldest Evangelical school de- 
stroyed by bombs in World War II. Some of these 
stamps bear the portraits of outstanding Evangelical 
Austrians from Kepler to Hansen. Moreover, our Evan- 
gelical brethren have an established right to a holiday 
on October 31, the anniversary of a landmark in Ref- 
ormation history. And all this takes place in a country 
which, together with Spain, was the driving force i 

the Counter-Reformation and in which Evangelicals 
today constitute only six per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 
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Much of the animosity of American Protestants to- 
wards the Catholic Church seems to be due to a spirit 
of uneasy competitiveness as well as to an absence of 
that broad historical outlook which recognizes—at least 
up to a point—the providential role the Catholic Church 
has played in the story of Christianity. It is precisely 
in this respect that they differ radically from Europe's 
Evangelical Christians. On the other hand, American 
Catholics should be more mindful of St. Paul’s words 
oportet et haereses esse (“for there must be factions” 
1 Cor. 11:19). They may rightly regret the dissent, but 
must rejoice in the survival of authentic Christianity 
wherever they find it. In their midst there is still too 


much naive denigration of the Reformation, too much .- 


of the neurotic-monk-wanting-to-marry-a-nun formula 
used in Catholic instruction about the Reformation. 

Again, a great deal of the latent as well as open anti- 
Catholicism among Protestants in the United States 
may be traced to another aspect of their fundamentally 
parochial attitude. This is a tendency to insist childishly 
that without Calvin’s Institutions there would be no 
dental care in the common schools, no modern plumb- 
ing, jet planes or voting machines. On top of it all there 
is the fear that without the Reformation America would 
have been just another glorified Quebec or Bolivia. 
According to this view, if the United States ever be- 
comes Catholic, it will also be magically transformed 
into a Latin nation. To this must be added the night- 
mare of Rum, Romanism and Rebellion—plus bingo and 
Roman Catholic kids riding public school buses. Of 
course, the specter of wild demonstrations in Colombia 
or of a confiscated novel in Ireland helps to reinforce 
this curious pattern of thinking. 

Yet, in the heart of the continent where once the 





I Often Wonder 


I often wonder why the shops don’t close, 

And why the people don’t go out in the 
street, 

And stand about in rows and rows and rows 

Blocking the traffic to a halt complete. 


And how it can be that still the calicoes 

The salesgirl sells, and the banker at his seat 

Studies the figures, and up where the wind 
blows 

A rivetter builds a castle of Euclid, neat. 


And why every daughter of Eve, and Adam’s 
son 

Doesn't just stare and not be able to lift 

A hand or foot; or-utter a word, not one. 

Like people frozen to joy in a snowdrift, 

And not even noticing others of them are 
near, 

~ the thing has happened: God came 

ere. 


DANIEL SARGENT 
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Thirty Years War was fought in all its bitterness, the 
situation is radically different. It is true that Pastor 
Niemoeller still sticks to his formula, “Rather Moscow 
than Rome,” but the learned institutes studying the 
opposite faiths are flourishing, Evangelical and Catholic 
Christians are writing for each other's periodicals, and 
mixed theological conferences are taking place. For 
now the 400-year-old division of the Church in the 
West clearly appears to both sides to be what it really 


was: a catastrophe of the first order for which the guilt, 
as Pope John has hinted, must be shared by both sides, 
And while it may be the role of Europe’s torn and 
bleeding heartland to close the wound where it first 
was opened, it seems especially tragic that the healing 
process is slowest in the country which history has ap. 
pointed to be the leader in freedom’s most crucial strug. 
gle—a country where the mutual understanding of all 


Christians is therefore a command of the hour. 


Now Hear a Voice From Asia 


Joseph F Murphy, S. J 


ANGOON——As we prepare to celebrate the great 
R feast of the Mother and the Child, our news- 


papers here in Burma carry the following Reu- 
ters dispatch: 


Sen. Albert Gore, a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, said that the United 
States should respond to the limit of its ability to 
requests from abroad for assistance in birth-control 
programs. The Democratic Senator, who returned 
recently from a tour of Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries, stressed that he was not prepared to sug- 
gest that the U.S. “sell” such programs to over- 
populated nations. He stated, however: 

“After seeing teeming thousands of hungry chil- 
dren in India in the arms of haggard mothers al- 
ready heavily pregnant again, I cannot think of 
anything more merciful or more conducive to peace 
and stability than the effectiveness of a program 
of planned parenthood.” 


A good man, no doubt—sincere, sentimental, secu- 
Iaristic—a man speaking for America. To Asia’s millions, 
realistic and deeply religious, asking for bread, Amer- 
ica offers a stone. 

These people of Asia were old when America was 
yet unborn. They are people whose millenary racial 
experience of natural and man-made disaster tells them 
—although through a glass, darkly—that man’s history 
is a tale of separation from God and death. Curiously, 
the secularistic West’s promise of salvation in this world 
may serve not only to bring together the separated 
Churches of East and West, but to convince Asia’s 
masses that their true home is the Catholic Church. 

Here are some press comments from Burma on the 
current birth-control-for-Asia issue. Burma is not pre- 
occupied with food shortages, and precisely because 
she is not preoccupied with that problem and the vain 
hope of short-term gains, Burma speaks with the 
authentic voice of Asia. 





Fr. Murpuy, former president of Woodstock College 
in Maryland, has been America’s corresponding editor 
in Rangoon for almost two years. 
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From the Rangoon Nation: 


American politicians are obsessed with this thing 
that somebody has called Asia’s “population explo- 
sion.” The Draper Committee has apparently drawn 
attention to this “danger.” All that we can say is 
that if [the dispensing of birth-control information] 
is the limit of American ingenuity, inventiveness 
and technical know-how, they are welcome to use 
all of it themselves. 


And from a whimsical weekly column in the same pa- 
per, dealing with the menace of the pi-dogs which roam 
the streets of Asian cities. 


I wish, since the dear Boss is determined to kill 
every dog in Rangoon or render it sterile, that some 
of you, dear readers, would write him a letter sug- 
gesting that American contraceptives (for dogs 
only) be invoked in the form of Point-Four aid. 


Is dialogue, then, impossible? “East is East and West 
is West”—no one is more conscious of that than the 
Westerner who happens to find himself sharing the 
life of Asians. But Kipling’s conclusion does not fol- 
low. There is a bridge. 

Our tags for faraway areas of the world tend to make 
us overlook the fact that the Middle East is really West 
Asia. Our Judeo-Christian heritage, the spiritual tap- 
root of even our secularized tradition, is in Asia. The 
men and women of the Old Testament were West 
Asians, and when God became one of us He came a 
Child of West Asia. 


THE BIBLE IS A GUIDE 


If our non-Catholic brethren would understand how 
Asians feel about so fundamentally human a thing as 
babies, they might profitably dust off the family Bible. 
One can hardly suggest a better vade mecum for U.S. 
Congressmen on their visits. In the Old Testament God 
made explicit and clarified His eternal law, written in 
the hearts of men. The mode of this revelation was 
suited to the people to whom it was entrusted, the 
Chosen People—West Asians. 

It has been said that the whole of the Old Testament 
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is a record of fecundity, of childbearing. “God created 
man to his own image. . . . Male and female he created 
them.” Then God first spoke to man: “Increase and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen. I: 
97-28). The rabbinical commentaries have, I believe, 
emphasized the connection between these two verses; 
in begetting children man is made in the image of God, 
the Creator. Sterility is the great curse. God said to 
Abraham: “I am thy protector and thy reward exceed- 
ing great.” It is a sorrowful Abraham whose first words 
to the Lord are these: “Lord God, what wilt thou give 
me? I shall go without children” (Gen. 15: 1-2). We 
hear Rachel’s cry: “Give me children, otherwise I shall 
die’ (Gen. 30:1). Anna appears, tearful and—as the 
high priest thought—tipsy, refusing to be comforted 
even by the pledge of her husband’s love. “Anna, .. . 
am not I better to thee than ten children?” (I Kings 
1:8). It is all summed up in Psalm 126:3: “Behold, 
children are the gift of the Lord, a reward is the fruit 
of the womb”—merces, fructus ventris. And when Christ 
came, not to destroy but to fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets, His teaching is given us by Paul: “Yet women 
will be saved by childbearing” (I Tit. 2:15). 

Now, we know that all this has deeper meaning, that 
the history of Old Testament fecundity reached its 
culmination in her who was completely saved by her 
childbearing, who was so completely mother that she 
is Virgin Mother, through whose Child we all are to 
be saved. But the point here is this. These spiritual 
implications were lost on the vast majority of the Jewish 
people; they did not see in the fruitfulness of women a 
sign that should have led them in the context of Mes- 
sianic prophecy to accept the Child when He came. 
This fruitfulness itself was for them the whole of bless- 
ing and reward. But to the extent that they so regarded 
children, they were Asians, one with the hundreds of 
millions who today know nothing of the Old Testament 
or the New. 

Would a realization of this truth help mid-20th- 
century Americans to enter a little more deeply into 
the minds of Asians, help them to make a distinction 
between mothers “haggard” 
and mothers “heavily preg- 
nant again”? Haggardness 
cries out for a_ solution 
other than contraceptive 
devices; pregnancy makes 
mothers the envy of their 
equally frail and almost 
equally haggard _ sisters 
who are eating their hearts 
out for the blessing of a single child. . 

More than incidentally, be it noted that the language 
of Senator Gore that we have just quoted conveys the 
impression that every Indian mother is contributing 
about fifteen children to this blessed population explo- 
sion. May it be observed quietly that in Asia, as else- 
where, there are small families and large, and that seven 
or eight children would qualify as a large family? Seven 
and eight are numbers that those robust “Old Testa- 
ment Christians,” the Protestant grandparents of pres- 
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ent-day Americans, would hardly have regarded as 
deplorable. 

The masses of Asia are realists. For them, woman’s 
destiny, her fulfillment, is motherhood. There are crude 
as well as sophisticated methods of birth prevention. 
The most primitive peoples are acquainted with the 
crude ones. The fact that Asians have not employed 
them is an indication of their basic attitude in this 
regard. 


LONGING FOR RELEASE 


The people of Asia are deeply religious. Whether in 
spirit-placating animistic cults or in the detachment 
counseled by one or other of the great Oriental re- 
ligions, they look for release from the wheel of life, 
from dependence, trouble, change. Through long mil- 
lennia they have known catastrophes: war and famine, 
drought and parching heat. Theirs is not a way of life 
congenial to the doctrine of pleasure divorced from 
responsibility. Instinctively, they would subscribe to 
Chesterton’s definition of birth control, “a scheme for 
preventing birth in order to escape control.” 

Nor is all this to shut one’s eyes to the appalling 
poverty of India’s fetid slums and scrawny villages. 
Something must be done to help her. But our aid must 
always be consonant with the traditions of the Christian 
West. 

What a counsel of despair was enunciated by Prime 
Minister Nehru in his recent television interview. “Birth 
control,” he is quoted as saying, “is a question of pro- 
ducing a suitable psychological background in the 
country—people accepting it, wanting it.” What is need- 
ed, he added, is “a cheap, simple pill.” In other words, 
the idea must be “sold” to the masses of Asia. They 
must be convinced—would not “deceived” be a more 
honest word?—that their act is not a violation of the 
eternal law of God written in their hearts. As one sees 
the Prime Minister of India driven to this extreme, a 
position so alien to the mind of his mentor, Mahatma 
Gandhi, one can feel only sympathy—and shame that 
Western ingenuity and abundance and generosity have 
only this to offer India in her hour of need. The great- 
ness of a nation is not built on this sort of thing; rather 
it is a symptom of threatened decline. 

Christianity, born in Asia, has become indigenous to 
the West. As we prepare to celebrate the birthday of 
our Pontifex, we chant the Advent antiphon, O Oriens: 
“O Dawn of the East, Brightness of the Light Eternal 
and Sun of Justice, come and enlighten them that sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death.” Asia, groping 
toward the light, hardly aware of what she seeks, looks 
to the Christian West for the realization of her dreams, 
for release from the endless wheel. May better counsels 
prevail among us, that we may not deserve to hear the 
denunciation pronounced by Paul, in the words of 
Isaias, against an unbelieving generation of the Chosen 
People: “The name of God is blasphemed through you 
among the Gentiles” (Rom. 2:24). 

We have received so very much. It is our inescap- 
able responsibility to see that Asia receives bread and 
the Bread of Life. 
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Japan’s Crowded Colleges 


Michael Cooper 


CCORDING TO a Japanese dictionary, the word ronin 
A means “a vagabond, a free-lance samurai, a 
masterless soldier.” But if one mentions the 
word in ordinary conversation these days in Japan, 
nobody will think for a minute that the reference is to 
18th-century “masterless” warriors; it will be taken for 
granted that the word is being used in its newly ac- 
quired 20th-century meaning. Not inappropriately, the 
thousands upon thousands of Japanese students who 
are anxiously waiting for a chance to get into college 
have been dubbed ronin. 

This year 400,000 young people applied to enter 
Japan’s 500 universities and colleges, but according to 
statistics released by the Ministry of Education there 
were only 120,000 places available. Most of the boys 
who failed the entrance examination became ronin and 
are waiting to try again next year. In Tokyo University 
there is said to be a “veterans” club, with membership 
open to all students who spent five or more years before 
finally gaining entrance to the famous university. Last 
year only a quarter of the successful candidates to 
enter Todai, as the university is usually called, came 
straight from high school; the remaining 75 per cent 
managed to squeeze in on their second, third or fourth 
attempt. Sophia University, the only Catholic university 
for men in Tokyo, received five times as many appli- 
cants as it could accept this year, and in its famed 
English Department the ratio of applications to places 
available rose as high as 16 to one. 

This state of ‘affairs produces results which are little 
in accord with the ideals of university education. 

Without taking an excessively cynical view of the 
situation, one can safely affirm that the vast majority 
of Japanese students enter college chiefly because a 
college education helps in finding employment. A cer- 
tain social prestige is also involved, and it is closely 
related to the employment problem. The boy who has 
no degree will have to be content with a poorly paid 
manual job; ordinarily, although there is no guarantee, 
the university graduate will be able to obtain a white- 
collar post. In many cases the white-collar job is hardly 
more remunerative than manual work, but at least it 
offers some chance of social advancement. 

The attitude that one must enter college at all costs 
in order to obtain employment is found a great deal 
among students of liberal arts, much more than among 





MicHaEt Cooper, s.J., has spent almost five years in 
Japan as a student of Japanese language and as a teach- 
er at Sophia University. 
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those who have a genuine desire to major in the more 
specialized fields of medicine, engineering and science, 

To be on the safe side, many applicants -will sit for 
the entrance examinations of two, three or even four 
universities in the hope of being successful in one, 
Other students, regardless of their personal talents and 
inclinations, will take the course which offers the least 
competition. 

Those who fail in their first attempt will generally 
enroll at one of the nation’s 285 preparatory schools, 
or yobiko, which will try to cram enough facts and 
figures into a student’s head to enable him to pass the 
entrance examinations of the following year. In these 
schools the young people pound away at examination 
papers, with special emphasis on English, which is a 
requirement for practically all universities. 

Because there is no specialization of studies before 
college level, university entrance examinations for the 
various faculties and departments are very much the 
same in content. But, because the brighter students 
in this age of sputniks and ICBM’s will as often as not 
apply for the science course, most average students will 
attempt to enter a faculty of liberal arts—not because 
they want to, but merely because they stand a better 
chance of passing. 


EFFECTS OF EXAMINATIONS 


The annual examination hell, as it is commonly 
called, is not confined to the university level, but makes 
itself felt in the lower grades of education as well. 
Some high schools have a reputation for getting their 
graduates into famous universities, and so they in tum 
are besieged by candidates. Parents have been known 
to sell their houses and move, in order to reside in a 
district which boasts of such a school. There are also 
middle schools which are widely known for getting 
their pupils into good high schools; there again, even 
on that level, competition is stiff. A well-known social 
critic, with some exaggeration yet not without some 
truth, wrote recently: “A child catches measles in pri- 
mary school, is absent from class and misses a test—and 
the whole course of his education is adversely affected.” 

Japan has a literacy rate of 99.5 per cent—an achieve- 


‘ment that can hardly be equaled in any part of the 


world, least of all in the Far East. The total number 
of students attending Japanese schools and colleges is 
given as 22 million; this includes all students enrolled 
in the multitude of institutions that range from kinder- 
garten to university. Japan’s total of 500 universities 
and colleges is second only to that of the United States. 
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Without doubt, the country’s educational system is 
among the most comprehensive in the whoie world. 
The Japanese child generally enters primary school at 
the age of about six and will study for six years before 
passing into middle school for a further three years. 
He has the choice of a public school, which is free, or, 
if his parents can afford it, he may attend a private 
school. Teaching standards in the two systems do not 
vary a great deal. Generally speaking, however, one 
finds a more refined type of boy in the private schools. 
With the completion of middle school studies, com- 
pulsory education comes to an end. Those who wish 
to enter a high school, public or private, face a fairly 
stiff examination, and parents will often hire university 
students for private coaching. The three years of the 
high-school course are inevitably geared for the college 
entrance examinations. There is no specialization; a 
wide variety of subjects is taught—mathematics, science, 
history, geography, English, Japanese, etc. 


THE CATHOLIC PICTURE 


Although a great deal of emphasis is laid on educa- 
tion by the Church in Japan, the total of 6 Catholic 
universities, 78 high schools and 8) middle schools 
represents only a minute portion of the gigantic educa- 
tional system of the nation. The grand total of 86,000 
students (only 12 per cent of them are Catholics) in 
Catholic institutions, not including kindergarten, 
throughout the country is gratifyingly large for a mis- 
sion territory, but this figure is hardly significant in a 
nation of over 90 million people. However, Catholic 
education is generally held in high esteem for its forma- 
tion of the whole man, and not a few thoughtful parents 
favor Catholic schools because they are free from the 
unwholesome left-wing influence of the Japan Teachers 
Union. Especially appreciated is the high-quality train- 
ing imparted to girls by Catholic nuns. The popularity 
of Catholic education for girls has of course been en- 
hanced by the recent marriage of the Crown Prince 
to a graduate of the Sacred Heart University in Tokyo. 

The college situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that graduates from the nation’s eight or nine 
leading institutions can be reasonably sure of obtaining 
good employment. The stampede to enter those eight 
or nine places increases every year. This is especially 
true of the mecca for all students, Tokyo University, 
whose graduates can be found in all the higher ranks 
of government, industry, finance and politics. No less 
than 55.2 per cent of the scholars and scientists listed 
in the Mainichi Year Book are Tokyo alurnni; in gov- 
ernment circles, the corresponding figure is 70 per cent. 
This state of affairs is well known, and miny students 
who could easily enter a less renowned university 
choose to wait two or three years before they finally 
succeed in passing the difficult Tokyo entrance examina- 
tion. Other students have been known to break off their 
studies at a provincial university in order to have 
another try for Tokyo. 

This situation often leads to personal tragedy. Gen- 
erally every year seven or eight boys commit suicide 
when they fail on the third or fourth attempt to enter 
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a famous university. This year a youngster gassed him- 
self even before taking the examination; he had broken 
down under the strain of too much cramming and too 
little sleep. It may be recalled here that the most fre- 
quent cause of death among Japanese of college age 
is suicide; the rate is 54.8 per 100,000. 

An additional strain is put on students after entering 
college, for it has been estimated that well over half are 
obliged to take on side jobs to pay their tuition fees. 
College expenses are low by American standards, but 
all too often a boy coming to Tokyo from the country 
can expect no financial help whatsoever from his family. 
Part-time work in bars and department stores, as de- 
livery boys or as private tutors, will bring in about the 
equivalent of 25 cents an hour, and the biggest worry 
among students is how to find the equivalent of $16-$20 
for monthly board and lodging. 

The problem of higher education in Japan will un- 
doubtedly grow more acute as the postwar “baby 
boom” makes itself felt on the college level. Observers 
are already pointing that the number of students enter- 
ing universities straight from high school is decreasing 
every year, while the ranks of the ronin are ever on 
the increase. To build more universities would certainly 
provide temporary relief, but to erect sufficient institu- 
tions to cater for the army of waiting ronin is hardly 
feasible in this far from wealthy country. The basic 
problem is that too many boys and girls want to enter 
college. If there were sufficient suitable employment 
for graduates, the situation would not be so acute, but 
the fact has to be faced that there are not enough 
suitable jobs in this crowded country, and in all prob- 
ability there never will be. 

If there is any solution, it may well lie in the direc- 
tion of specialized and skilled labor. Technical schools, 
which are at present. not numerous in this country, 
could provide a far better training for young men who 
are not intellectually qualified for university studies. 
One can find many such people in college today. The 
desire to get a white collar job, the prompting of ambi- 
tious parents and a year or two at a crammer school 
have finally got them into a university. Here they will 
drift through their courses, scrape through their exami- 
nations (thanks to a widespread feeling among profes- 
sors that there is an obligation to get students through 
to graduation, come what may) and finally emerge as 
university graduates—a far cry indeed from Newman’s 
ideal of university training. 

Suggestions on how to break the exclusiveness of the 
leading universities have not been wanting in recent 
years. It has been proposed that Japan should adopt 
Oxford University’s system of students attending lec- 
tures of well-known professors at various colleges; it 
is argued that if there is sufficient interchange of stu- 
dents in the lecture halls of different colleges, it will not 
matter so much where a student graduates. A less 
practical solution was advanced some time ago by 
Soicho Oya, a social commentator, who urged that all 
of Japan’s smaller institutes of higher studies be merged 
into the four or five most famous universities. Students 
in the provinces would then, at least in theory, be able 
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to attend the well-known colleges without leaving their 
home towns, and the rush on Tokyo would be reduced. 

The present situation is disturbing, naturally, to all 
who are concerned with education in Japan. Unfor- 
tunately, the authorites at present are more than pre- 
occupied with their struggle against the Japan Teach- 
ers Union, which has lately resorted to strikes, boycotts 
and demonstrations in protest against the Government's 
educational policy. The plight of the numerous ronin 





tends to be overlooked because of more pressing prob- 
lems. Perhaps as a result one can hear only too often 


sentiments of frustration, and sometimes despair, from | 


young Japanese when they discuss the top-heavy edu- 
cational system of their country. The unhealthy state 
of frustration often expresses itself in a swing to the 
left by ronin, and this is more than amply illustrated 
by the political activities of the Students’ Federation 
(Zengakuren). 


Sputnik Helped Language Teaching 


Robert W. Lone 


HE LAUNCHING of Sputnik on October 4, 1957 
| brought about the most direct challenge ever 
made to U. S. education, and in particular to the 
teaching of foreign languages. In recent years we had 
been finding satisfaction in the fact that one out of 
every eight persons today speaks or is studying English. 
Did not this world-wide growth of interest in English 
since World War II mean that English-speaking peoples 
need learn no other language than their own? But 
suddenly an acute need to communicate with Russia 
in new terms revealed the dismaying fact that almost 
none of our citizens knew Russian—or practically any 
other foreign language for that matter. Our statesmen 
began to dogmatize that, to maintain her international 
leadership, the United States had a crying need to learn 
to understand other peoples, their ways of thinking, 
their languages. After all, mused the man on the street 
with naive astonishment, seven of every eight persons 
on the earth do not speak English! 


THE PICTURE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


With characteristic American energy, immediate 
steps were taken to remedy our linguistic backwardness. 
School administrators began making hasty compari- 
sons with other countries where fluency in foreign lan- 
guages had long been prevalent. They learned to their 
apparent surprise that in Sweden, students who com- 
plete grade 12 or 13, have had eight years of English, 
six of German, five of French, plus some knowledge 
of Danish and Norwegian. In West Germany, 15 to 20 
per cent of the school population, after four years in 
elementary school, goes into secondary school to pre- 
pare for university work, and all of these study their 
first language (English or French) for nine years, and 
their second (begun two years later) for seven. In- 
vestigation of the importance of foreign language study 
behind the Iron Curtain reveals that, for most children 
in Russia today, classes in a foreign language start with 





Pror. Lowe, who teaches in the Department of Modern 
Languages, Georgetown University, has written for 
various professional journals. 
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grade 5. In grades 5 and 6, four hours a week are de- 
voted to it; in grades 7, 8, 9 and 10, three. With the 
school year averaging 33 weeks, this makes a total of 
660 hours of foreign language study by the end of 
grade 10. 

These same school administrators seemed suddenly 
to discover a fact which U. S. foreign language teachers 
had been proclaiming wearily for years, that the typical 
age in countries around the world—and presumably 
the best age—for beginning the study of a second lan- 
guage is 11 to 13, with a median of about 12 years. 

What a contrast all these and other facts made with 
the deplorable deficiencies in language instruction that 
had arisen in our country as a result of mass education. 
Before World War I, grandfathers recalled nostalgically, 
only the elite of the U. S. elementary schools, about 15 
per cent, entered high school: the latter was primarily an 
academic institution which prepared for college. And 
in those days the better colleges required at least three 
years of one language and two of another, before the 
student passed on to professional training at a univer- 
sity. 

All this had changed before the historic date of Oc- 
tober 4, 1957. The high school was no longer primarily 
a preparation for college. In some high schools only a 
limited proportion of the students were taking the 
academic course. The rest could receive a commercial 
or general diploma, without having studied any foreign 
language, and easily enter a “college of arts,” which in 
turn required no foreign language for graduation. In 
56 per cent of the high schools, no foreign language 
at all was being taught. Less than 15 per cent of U. S. 
high school students were studying any foreign lan- 
guages, and of those privileged students 7.3 per cent 
were taking Spanish, 5.6 per cent French and 8 per 


-cent German. Worse still, the vast majority of this 14 


per cent was taking only two years of the language 
and nothing more. Was it not the former president of 
Harvard University, James B. Conant, who aptly com- 
pared taking two years of a language to “drilling for 
oil and stopping just before the oil is reached”? 

As any teacher of foreign languages could have fore- 
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Catholic University 
of America 


The National Pontifical University 


Under the Direction of 
the Bishops of the United States 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, philosophy, social sciences, engineering, 
architecture, law, canon law, social work, nursing, 
sacred theology, and sacred scripture. 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
philosophy, engineering, architecture, law, and 
nursing. Pre-professional programs. Co-educa- 
tional. Air Force ROTC. 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 
4th St. and Mich. Ave., N. E. Washington 17, 
District of Columbia. 
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A Jesuit College 
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FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Industrial Relations 
and Business Administration 


Guidance Center—Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 
For information write: THE REGISTRAR 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 
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Liberal Arts, Science, Business 
Engineering, Pre-Professional 

700 full-time men students 


New student union 
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told, there was no way to make the average U. S. citi- 
zen proficient overnight in at least one foreign tongue, 
By August, 1958, however, eleven months after Sputnik, 
the U. S. Office of Education proposed that every child 
study a foreign language, at least in grades 3 to 6 of 
the elementary school, and that the Federal Government 
support teacher-training courses to carry out this pro- 
gram. Congress quickly passed the National Defense 
Act, which authorized, among other items, $15 million 
annually tor four years to be used for research in lan- 
guage teaching. Title VI of this act provides for 
strengthening the competency of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers of modern languages and of 
those preparing for such teaching, through the estab- 
lishment of summer- and _ regular-session institutes, 
Special attention was to be directed toward “new 
teaching methods and instiuctional materials” and 
neglected “critical languages.” Is it not significant, for 
example, that only 23 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, out of an estimated 1,800, offer 
courses in Arabic, and only ten offer degrees in Arabic? 


THE NATION MOVES 


Another positive step to remedy the lamentable situ- 
ation of language instruction in this country was the 
Ford Foundation’s establishment in Washington of a 
Center for Applied Linguistics. This center is expected 
to play a crucial role by assessing the demand and 
supply of teaching personnel and materials. It will also 
explore the status of research projects on the analysis 
and teaching of so-called “exotic” languages (especially 
the major tongues of the Middle East and South and 
Southeast Asia), since it is increasingly clear that for- 
eign language study in the United States can no longer 
remain within an ivory tower consisting of airtight 
French, German and Spanish compartments. 

How has all this affected school curricula? Here are 
a few very recent happenings. Enrollment in elementary 
school German classes increased about 159 per cent 
during 1958, and Russian language programs were 
initiated in about 140 public and 39 private and paro- 
chial schools. At the college level the changes have 
been just as rapid. In 1951, for example, Cornell Uni- 
versity had dropped its language requirement. A recent 
statement from Cornell advised secondary school coun- 
selors as follows: “Our revised entrance requirements 
[1959] are to be: 16 units, [including] three of a foreign 
language, ancient or modern. As a guide to prospective 
students and to guidance counselors, the following 
program is recommended: foreign languages, ancient 
or modern, taken every year, with the objective of 
achieving a really useful knowledge (four units or 
more) of one language, and some knowledge (at least 
two units) of a second. Where the opportunity exists, 
students are urged to begin the study of a foreign 
language in the seventh grade or earlier.” 

A definite innovation and a particularly intelligent 
step toward the improvement of foreign language 
learning at college level was recently taken by the 
University of San Francisco. Beginning with the fresh- 
man class in September, 1959, U. S. F. students will be 
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Sacred Heart 
College 


CULLMAN. ALABAMA 


Benedictine Sisters 
Mother Mary Susan, O.S.B., President 
Sister Mary Lourdes, O.S.B., Dean 


Sister Alice Marie, O.S.B., Registrar 


MAJORS OFFERED: Medical Technology; Secondary 
Education; Elementary Education; Pre-medicine; 
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A.B. Degree 


Tuition $250. 


Room and board $500 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 
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Winona, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
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Early Registration is Advisable 
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CULLMAN, ALABAMA 
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Business Administration 
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A distinguished Catholic day and boarding college for 
young women. Situated in the lovely Main Line area of 
suburban Philadelphia. 

Courses leading to A.B. degree, pre-professional train- 
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College 
Texts 


: 
Theology 


the basic 
series 
complete 





GOD AND HIS CREATION — Murphy, Don- 
lan, Reidy, Cunningham. Volume | of the basic 
series is a scientific approach to God, the creation 
of the world and man. Following the intrinsic order 
of doctrine, this text presents the revealed evi- 
dence from Sacred Scripture, Apostolic Tradition 
and the definitions of the Church in a straight- 
forward manner, suitable for the maturing Cath- 
olic mind. 516 pp. $4.95 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—Edited by F. L. B. Cun- 
ningham, O.P. Here is a text, Volume Il of the basic 
series, whose wide scope brings within reach of 
every college student the entire complexus of 
moral theology. Included are chapters on man's 
destiny, human acts, virtue and law—each treated 
in a theological manner, but in a simple, lucid style. 
Written by theologians who are cognizant of the 
modern Catholic's increasing need for a more pro- 
found understanding of the truths of his faith, this 
book has been designed to help Christians every- 
where in their search for ultimate perfection. 
824 pp. $5.95 


CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS — Donlan, 
Cunningham, Rock. The third and final volume of 
the basic series, this book treats the Incarnation, 
Redemption, sacraments of the Church, and in- 
cludes special chapters on the Mother of God, and 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Historical studies, 
graphs and definitions are additional pedagogical 
aids. 630 pp. $4.95 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST— Donlan, 
Cunningham, Rock. A subsidiary text on marriage 
specifically for college students, utilizing the sci- 
entific method proper to theology and employing 
knowledge gleaned from other sciences. 

199 pp. Paper $1.50 
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required for graduation to demonstrate proficiency not 
only in reading and writing but in speaking and under. 
standing the foreign language of their choice. - 

It is true, and one would be myopic if one failed to 
see it, that this sudden emphasis on languages is by 
no means universally accepted. Furthermore, it is be- 
coming almost impossible to find suitable teachers for 
the ever expanding classes in the elementary schools. 
And if, as is hoped, the budding linguists of the ele- 
mentary schools continue on with their foreign language 
studies in high school and college, where are the 
teachers capable of teaching advanced courses to be 
found, when instructors are already at a premium at 
high school and college level? 

If 56 per cent of the U. S. public high schools do not 
offer any courses in modern languages today, it is 
largely for lack of teachers. Even in September, 1957, 
the national supply of new teachers of foreign languages 
at high school level was 32 per cent short of the 
demand. On the other hand, it is shocking to leam 
that of our present college age-group, which numbers 
about 3 million, so few continue their studies of modem 
languages to the doctorate in U. S. graduate schools. 





Doctorates Granted in the U. S. A. in Modern Languages 








Years French German Spanish Russian Other 
1938-1947 ..... 368 288 238 16 161 
1948-1955 ..... 858 284 260 38 267 





An encouraging sign of public support for higher 
subject matter requirements for language teachers is 
furnished, however, by a recent editorial in the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin. Endorsing a proposal of the 
Rhode Island State Department of Education to double 
the hours of foreign language study for future teachers 
in this field, it concluded: 


Greater demand for high school language in- 
struction in the years immediately ahead is prob- 
able. That means that more language teachers will 
be required, and a temporary shortage of teachers 





may result. The shortage will cause pressure to be 
exerted on the State Department to lower, rather 
than raise, certification standards. And it is true 
that a teacher with two and one-half years of 
language in college is better in the high school 
classroom than a teacher with no language instruc- 
tion at all. But not a great deal better, if real 
competency in modern languages is to be the goal 
of high school instruction. Rhode Island should 
seek no lesser goal. 

What does the future hold for Americans as linguists? 
There is reason to hope that if the present campaign 
to improve teacher-training in foreign languages is 
consistently carried out, coupled with a dynamic pro- 
gram of beginning languages in the elementary school, 
continuing them for four years in high school and 
mastering them in college, the competition with the 
Soviet Union, which turns quite as much on an adequate 
supply of competent linguists as it does of expert engi- 
neers and business men, can be faced with far greater 
assurance. 
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FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
The Jesnit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 
GRADUATE DEPT: OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 


M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom Teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
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Four-year Liberal Arts College for Women 

















Continue your education at a Jesuit University 


Loyola University 
Chicago 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS 


College of Arts and Sciences 

6525 Sheridan Rd. and 820 N. Michigan Ave. 
College of Commerce—820 N. Michigan Ave. 
University College 

820 N. Michigan Ave. (Late afternoon, evening and 

Saturday classes. ) 
School of Nursing—820 N. Michigan Ave. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 5 


Graduate School—820 N. Michigan Ave. 

School of Law—41 E. Pearson St. 

Stritch School of Medicine—706 S. Wolcott St. 

School of Dentistry—1757 W. Harrison St. 

School of Social Work—820 N. Michigan Ave. 

Institute of Social and Industrial Relations 
820 N. Michigan Ave. 


For further information call or write 
DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


Loyola University 
Lewis Towers, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
WhHitehall 4-0800 














SAINT PETER’S 
COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Jesuits 


Curricula in the Liberal Arts, 
Pure and Social Sciences, 
Business Administration 


Pre-Professional Programs in Medicine, 
Dentistry, Law, Engineering, 

Teacher Training 

A New Honors Program 

Army ROTC for day students 


A Six-Year Program in the Evening 
School of Business for Men and Women 


Adult Education Program 


Applications Now Being Received 
For September 1960 





The Director of Admissions 
2641 Boulevard Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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State of the Question 





DEBATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In the December 5 issue of this Review, Fr. Donald R. Campion, 
S.J., advanced the claim that the death penalty is disappearing 
in Western society and that its widely proclaimed deterrent value 
is at best open to question. Though some readers agreed with 
Fr. Campion’s views, others were at pains to enter a dissent. 


To THE Eprror: Fr. Donald R. Cam- 
pion’s article, “Should Men Hang?” 
(Am. 12/5), was splendidly written 
and should do our cause much good. 
May I point out, however, that Catho- 
lics have not been as silent on capital 
punishment as the article may lead some 
to think. 

Among other instances of Catholic 
interest in the matter: Archbishop Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, of Chicago, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Illinois Com- 
mittee to Abolish Capital Punishment; 
Fr. Charles Sheedy, C.S.C., dean of the 
College of Arts and Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, is a member of 
our national board and presided over a 
large and enthusiastic assembly at Notre 
Dame earlier this year, at which I 
spoke; Msgr. J. P. Moreton, veteran 
chaplain at the Utah State Prison, is 
also on our national board; two Catholic 
Governors, Michael C. DiSalle of Ohio 
and Edmund G. Brown of California, 
have come out strongly against the 
death penalty in their States; finally, I, 
a Roman Catholic, was unanimously 
elected president of the ALACP in Jan- 
uary, 1959. 

Dona E. J. MACNAMARA 

American League to Abolish 

Capital Punishment 
Brookline, Mass. 


To THE Epitor: The main point made 
in “Should Men Hang?” seems to be 
that since fewer police officers are killed 
in States which have abolished capital 
punishment than in those which retain 
it, capital punishment is not a very ef- 
fective deterrent to crime. However, 
few, even of the most hardened crimi- 
nals, deliberately set out to kill a police- 
man. Such a murder generally arises out 
of another crime. Where the criminal 
kills he is either one who is already 
liable to execution and therefore has 
nothing to lose by committing a mur- 
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der, or else one who panics and kills in 
an attempt to escape without thought 
of the consequence. 

Treason, kidnapping and _ lynching, 
however, are capital crimes which in- 
volve some premeditation. Is it an ac- 





cident that these crimes are rare or is 
it the result of the deterring influence 
of capital punishment? I believe the 
latter to be the case. 

Finally, the number of premeditated 
murders tells us something of the fre- 
quency, with which capital punishment 
has failed to prove a deterrent. The un- 
answered question remains: How many 
more heinous crimes would have been 
committed in fact, rather than in mind 
and heart, had they not been deterred 
by the threat of capital punishment? 

Joun WALsH 
East Northport, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: Fr..Campion’s article, 
like many other statements on the sub- 
ject of the death penalty, neglected to 
focus on certain points that I feel should 
be included in any discussion of the 
subject. In presenting the case for the 
death penalty, he gave two main rea- 





sons: 1) that it satisfies “in a legal man- 
ner the public’s sense of outrage and 
its desire for vengeance”; 2) that many 
people believe it acts as a deterrent. 

Nowhere, however, did he mention 
society’s right of self-defense against 
the unrepentant and clearly dangerous 
murderer. If the possibility of escape 
exists even in the slightest degree for 
the perpetrator of a heinous crime or 
crimes, then it would seem that those 
who ask for abolition of the death pen- 
alty want society to assume risks that 
exceed the bounds of prudence. Almost 
no one, I’m sure, wants the death pen- 
alty carelessly or arbitrarily applied. 
But to say that it should never be used 
reflects an attitude based more on sen- 
timentality and a kind of intellectual 
fashion than on the realities of our 
present society. 

Again, I have always been puzzled 
by the strange ambivalence in the atti- 
tude of those individuals and societies 
who wish to prohibit or have prohibited 
the death penalty. Fr. Campion states 


that four nations (Denmark, Norway, : 


the Netherlands and Belgium) reintro- 
duced the death penalty for collabora- 
tors at the end of World War II. Sub- 
sequently, they abandoned it. There is 
a phony note here. What makes (or 
made) collaborators so different from 
other men? Say, for example, one who 
blows up an airliner with 90 people 
aboard. 

Cuba has also banned the death pen- 
alty for criminals. But what about the 
wholesale and savage “political” execu- 
tions the Government of Fidel Castro 
directed? 

In regard to the ineffectiveness of the 
death penalty as a deterrent, it would 
be most interesting to hear Fr. Cam- 
pion’s ideas on eternal damnation as a 
deterrent to mortal sin. 

ALAN P. GaRBARINI 
Torrance, Calif. 


To THE Eprror: In the past, execution 
was dictated by the primitive conditions 
of society. The lack of adequate means 
of imprisonment would thus explain the 
practice of summary hangings in the 
West during pioneer days. Where 
prisons and the means of rehabilitation 
are available, however, such justification 
of the death penalty no longer exists. 
This, too, would account for the experi- 
ence of the four European nations 
which reintroduced the death penalty 
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for collaborators immediately after 
World War II. Their prompt reversion 
to abolition, one may surmise, was con- 
sequent upon their return to normal, 
peacetime conditions. 

JouN CUNNINGHAM 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Jo THE Epitor: Your article on capital 
punishment was most useful at a time 
when the Chessman case has caused a 
great deal of discussion of the subject. 
As with the application of other princi- 
ples, actual practice of capital punish- 
ment may bring some second thoughts. 
This is particularly true of a State 
Governor who normally must bear the 
responsibility of making the final, pain- 
ful decision. It is not merely an aca- 
demic question to him. 

In recent years more Governors seem 
to agree with one of Maryland’s earlier 
Chief Executives. After he had refused 
commutation of three death sentences, 
he wrote: 

I am utterly and absolutely op- 
posed to capital punishment, but 
my personal feelings cannot usurp 
my obligation and duty under my 
oath of office. To me, the thought 
of taking a human life, even in 


compliance with the law, is abhor- 
rent, and I am praying that an all- 
merciful Providence will spare me 
in the future this terrible ordeal 
imposed upon me by the Consti- 
tution of the State. 


Incidentally, the late Fr. Joseph J. Ayd, 
S.J., mentioned in Fr. Campion’s ar- 
ticle, unsuccessfully sought the three 
commutations involved. 

On the other hand, perhaps many 
of the people who now advocate aboli- 
tion of the death penalty are swayed 
solely by the chronicle of Chessman’s 
appeals, It does not follow that thé 
death penalty is never deserved. At 
this time I would be more willing to 
question the mandatory death sentence. 

RaLpH G. Murpy 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Epitor: Fr. Campion argues in 
favor of the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment because 1) the death penalty 
is no deterrent to criminal acts, and 
2) the public cry for vengeance is ex- 
cessive. The same reasons could be 
urged for abolishing or drastically re- 
ducing every sentence. The facts are 
that most prisoners are repeaters. In 
New York City over 70 per cent are in 





jail on at least a second conviction; 
in the State, over 50 per cent. If the 
prime, purpose of the penitentiary is re- 
habilitation, then indefinite stays there 
are obviously no guarantee of reform. 

A further fact of considerable im- 
portance is the increasing rate of major 
crime in the United States. There is 
one felony committed annually for 
every 110 inhabitants. To some this 
may be the mark of a liberal society, 
but we ought to think about self-defense 
less in terms of sentimentalism and 
more in terms of the realities of societal 
living. 

In one generation, such tyrants as 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin slaughtered 
millions of people. Present and future 
tyrants will be encouraged in their 
tyranny if rehabilitation is the only 
threat to them. 

Huco P. Horer 
New York, N. Y. 


To tHE Eprror: Why should a man 
hang? Why shouldn’t he, if it is a penal- 
ty applicable to an exceedingly few 
extreme crimes and a reminder of the 
consequences of wanton repudiation of 
responsibility? 
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The philosophy of responsibility is 
the cornerstone of our civilization, 
ordered society and moral progress. It 
suffers many erosions from theories 
which link human actions to material 
forces and mass controls and deny 
personal responsibility. 

The philosophy of responsibility has 
been replaced by the philosophy of 
excuse. Under this concept all criminals 
are sick people. The blame for the sick- 
ness is placed on society’s constant 
pressures, deteriorated neighborhoods, 
inadequate schools and_ confusing 
mores. Newspapers commonly editorial- 
ize on the delinquent or criminal as the 
concern of the home, the school, the 
church and the social psychiatric work- 
er. Rarely is reference made to the 
fact that the criminal’s conduct is his 
own direct concern. 

WALTER HOLTERBUSCH 
New York, N. Y. 
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To THE Epitor: I am delighted with 
Fr, Campion’s remarkably lucid and 
perceptive article on capital punish- 
ment. It is a credit to AMERICA to have 
published it. 
EDMOND CAHN 
School of Law 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: Until such time as 
penal incarceration and rehabilitation 
are greatly improved, society must pro- 
tect itself against the incorrigible, the 
recidivist, the “mad-dog” killer. At 
present this means the use of the harsh 
measure of capital punishment. To con- 
demn capital punishment as such seems 
to involve a refusal to recognize the 
reality of the situation in which society 
finds itself. 

The challenge lies not in waging war 
on capital punishment but in waging 
war on the inadequacies of our penal 
system. When these are corrected, the 
death penalty will be seen for the de- 
featist measure it is. 

Joun T. WatsH 
New Britain, Conn. 


To THE Eprtror: The administration of 
the criminal law in our country is not 
noted for harsh penalties. Probation, 
parole, pardon and commutation of 
sentence are widely used. The death 
sentence is rare and when pronounced 
is for exceptionally good reasons. 

We should be far more disturbed by 
the inordinate postponements and the 
crowded calendars in the criminal 
courts. 

ANDREW V. PURCELL 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Epritror: More than one reader 
confessed to feeling all choked up on 
reading my article. It is gratifying, then, 
to learn that some were still able to 
comment on the subject ef capital pun- 
ishment. Needless to say, I’m especially 
pleased that this was true of the dis- 
cerning individuals who agreed with my 
approach to the question. 

My intention, of course, was not to 
justify or extol our judicial and penal 
systems. The problems posed by crowd- 
ed court dockets, needlessly prolonged 
legal procedures, inadequate custodial 
facilities and undertrained or overbur- 
dened staffs call for prompt attention on 
local, State and Federal levels. Despite 


these admitted defects, however, I can. 
not accept the view that execution jg 
our only adequate method of social de. 
fense against apprehended murderers, 
kidnappers or traitors. 

I have no quarrel with those who 
praise responsibility—individual or so. 
cial. But sound moral philosophy and 
wise law have ever recognized that cir- 
cumstances may lessen responsibility 
and diminish guilt. Hence the under. 
standable hesitancy of many to impose 
death as a condign punishment without 
greater knowledge of a criminal’s psy- 
chology than is normally furnished 
judge or jury in our courts. Moreover, 
it seems to me that an insistence on 
responsible social efforts to reclaim 
even a murderer need not be taken as 
a sign of less esteem for the inculcation 
of a sense of responsibility in criminals 
or as a depreciation of human life. 

My original study dealt with mur- 
dered police officers—for two reasons. 
One was the methodological advantage 
of using relatively accessible, exact data 
on crimes against persons exposed to 
roughly the same degree of risk from 
similar sources..The other was the fact 
that the proponents of capital punish- 
ment most commonly—if we are to 
judge from testimony offered in legis- 
lative hearings—advance as a key argu- 
ment against abolition the threat of 
increased danger specifically to the po- 
lice. I might add, too, that other studies 
of the same nature have embraced a 
broader range of criminal acts. 

With the Psalmist, I shall be content 
to leave to God the searching of hearts 
and the understanding of thoughts. It 
is certainly true that, with the means 
of scientific investigation presently 
available, we cannot determine how 
many possible homicides are deterred 
by the death penalty. The burden of 
arguments based on an analysis of avail- 
able data, however, is that the elimi- 
nation of capital punishment in a com- 
munity seems to make little difference 
in the, prevailing rate of formerly cap- 
ital crimes. 

After all discussion of probable de- 
terrent effects and the like must come 
an acknowledgement of the not insig- 
nificant risk of miscarriages of justice 
in death-penalty cases. This risk, I 
would suggest in conclusion, is worthy 
of meditation as we ask ourselves: 
“Should Men Hang?” 

Dona.p R. CAMPION, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Father of the Jocists 


THE CARDIJN STORY 
By Michael de la Bedoyere. Bruce. 196p. 
$2.75 


That Christ is present among the work- 
ers of present-day Europe is due in 
large measure to ideas and groups 
which have flowered into a complex 
of organizations broadly categorized as 
the Christian Democratic movement. 
Among those who have committed 
themselves to the main stream of this 
movement no one has contributed more 
than Msgr. Joseph Cardijn. The broad 
outlines of his immense achievement 
in developing the Young Christian 
Workers, viewed in Europe as the main 
youth division of the Christian Demo- 
cratic movement, are well delineated 
by Michael de la Bedoyere. 

The priest who has achieved world 
renown for his work with the YCW 
was born in the 1880’s into a world 
which, as the author points out, was 
not much concerned about “the rights 
and status of the tiresome masses.” 
Upon being ordained, with his own 
roots deep among these same masses, 
he pledged his life to the task of their 
redemption. There are few instances 
in history of a promise being lived up 
to with such intense dedication. 

During the first years of his priest- 
hood Msgr. Cardijn spent all the time 
he could absorbing information on 
what efforts were being made to achieve 
a just social order in the world. His 
burning ambition was, and remains 
still, to develop the means by which 
the truths embodied in the Christian 
faith might become incarnate in the 
personal lives and operative in the so- 
cial structures of all the peoples of the 
world. He became convinced that only 
insofar as people discover their provi- 
dential part in God’s plan for humanity 
and learn how to live this in Christ 
will true justice and authentic charity 
become the key elements in persona 
and social life. ' 

When Msgr. Cardijn commenced his 
life’s work, the Catholic social move- 
ment, the forerunner of today’s Chris- 
tian Democratic movement, was numer- 
ically quite small, though of high qual- 
ity. Rerum Novarum was a recent docu- 
ment. Pope Pius X was stimulating 
liturgical reform. Msgr. Cardijn moved 
ahead to show the way in which large 
numbers of people can be trained to 


466 


apply the teachings of the Church to 
their own lives and surroundings, and 
how they can derive the strength and 
inspiration for this from the Gospels 
and through participation in the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

To involve large numbers of young 
people, and especially those on the 
lower rungs of the social and economic 
ladder, in the delicate and responsible 
work of the apostolate seemed to many 
people to be inviting disaster. Msgr. 
Cardijn, with a mystic’s confidence in 
the efficacy of the divine life in the 
humblest human person, has by now 
more than proved his point. That he 
was given an opportunity to do so is 
to the great credit of Pope Pius XI. 
The author deals with this at some 
length. The first encounter between the 
Pontiff and the fiery young priest from 
Belgium, long a glowing legend in the 
inner circles of the YCW, loses a good 
deal of its glamour in the present tell- 
ing, but still retains its significance. 

The meeting was arranged at the 
request of Msgr. Cardijn after Cardinal 
Mercier succumbed, in 1925, to the 
pressure of the multitude of critics and 





condemned the new movement of 
young workers. It turned out to be an 
epochal event. The ban was removed 
and a life-long friendship began be- 
tween the Holy Father and the priest 
who has done so much to give form 
to the ideas on the lay apostolate ex- 
pressed in papal documents. 

The inclusion in this book of rele- 
vant details on the social context with- 
in which the YCW has grown in Eu- 
rope is most helpful. Well chosen, too, 
are the quotations from speeches and 
writings of Cardijn. They reflect the 


amazing warmth and power of his 
vibrant personality. Here, also, one 
finds something of the revolutionary 
quality of his insights into the implica. 
tions of the great and mysterious role 
which God calls each and every human 
person to play in His plan for humanity, 

The author, editor of the weekly 
Catholic Herald in England, has per. 
formed a service which will be appreci- 
ated by many who have heard of Msgr, 
Cardijn and his work but who have 
not hitherto been able to find anything 
written on his life. It is strange that 
we should have had to wait so long 
for this short work, which its author 
describes modestly as “a free-lance ef- 





fort in an inevitably difficult field,” 
With him one can hope that this 
worthy attempt will stimulate some per- 
son, with more time available for 


tapping the sources, to produce a com- | 


plete biographical study of one of the 
most remarkable men of the 20th cen- 
tury. Davip O'SHEA 


Seed of the Church 


THE AGE OF MARTYRS 
By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Trans. by Anthony 
Bull, C.R.L. Bruce. 305p. $4.95 


Abbot Ricciotti progresses a step chron- 
ologically beyond his well-known his- 
torical treatments of biblical themes, 
and another title is added to the im- 
pressive list of his writings that have 
been turned from Italian into English. 
His present work—its full import not 
gleaned from the title—is confined to 
the early 4th century; it includes, there- 
fore, only the last of the early persecu- 
tions, along with the ensuing quarter- 
century under the first Christian Em- 
peror, Constantine. 

Lest historians decline to proceed 
farther after a glance at the assertions 
on the jacket, they are advised that the 
composer of the blurb could have begun 
to align his perspective with the author's 
by plumbing no deeper inside the 
covers than the opening sentence of the 
prologue. 

Readers will find the text devoid of 
footnotes and nearly so of bibliography; 
they may wish it had been disrobed of 
numbered sections, a dress more appro- 
priate for a textbook. But the contents 
are based on a thorough, scientific scru- 
tiny of reliable sources. Ten illuminat- 
ing pages classify the documents on the 
martyrs according to historical worth. 
This laudable restraint has necessitated 
rejection of a mass of later materials 
whose spectacular and edifying charac- 
ter has diverted into the realms of fancy 
many other writers who have sought 
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to interest a wide popular audience. 
Blessed with a competent translator 


(whose sole idiosyncrasy is to leave ' 


numerous phrases in the original Latin), 
and aided by a pleasing manner of ex- 
position, Ricciotti fully reaches his 
goal. In doing so, he also supplies a 
useful addition to the literature. con- 
cerning four of the most important and 
dramatic decades in the Church’s life. 

About three-fourths of the pages 
speak of the origin, course and cessation 
of the severest of persecutions, which 
followed a lull of 40 years that had per- 
mitted Christianity to flourish openly 
(although not to the extent implied in 
the estimate [p. 26] of “20 to 30 or 
more millions of Christians’—a range 
that could better be reduced to 7 to 15, 
mostly in the East, in an Empire with 
perhaps 50 million inhabitants). Em- 
peror Diocletian, whose name has la- 
beled this persecution, plays a second- 
ary role in the book. Not till late in his 
reign did the aging Augustus grudging- 
ly reverse his policy of toleration. In 
305, two years after doing so, he ab- 
dicated, and dedicated his retirement to 
his hobby of growing cabbages. Blame 
is pointed mainly at Galerius, Diocle- 
tian’s son-in-law, successor, and pre- 
viously his second in command, who 
imbibed hatred for Christianity from 
his mother, a pagan priestess. 

As the survey moves across the 
breadth of the vast Empire, the pace is 
quickest in the West, which left Chris- 
tians relatively undisturbed, and slow- 
est in the savagely repressive East. At- 
tention lingers on the martyrs. Particu- 
larly commendable in the description of 
the heroic deaths of persons from all 
classes, ages and sexes is the frequent 
insertion of lengthy excerpts from con- 
temporary Acts of the martyrs. 

Not all the Christians were courage- 
ous. On this topic we would be better 
informed had not Eusebius, our richest 
source, decided to concentrate on “only 
such things as may be profitable,” and 
“not even to mention those . . . who 
made a total shipwreck of their salva- 
tion.” Unwilling to take his cue from 
the father of ecclesiastical history, Ric- 
ciotti reveals swarms of apostates 
(lapsi) and traitors (traditores) who 
weakened to the extent of handing 


| over their sacred books. 


Constantine dominates the years from 
312 until his death in 337. The famous 
vision in the sky and Christ’s promise 
of military victory to Constantine, still 
a pagan, are accepted as _ historical 
events. Constantine’s religious policy 
receives extended study; it was mo- 
mentous, complex, not always consist- 
ent. It first raised the Christian cult to 
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a par with pagan cults, and then to pre- 
ferred status, as the legislative acts and 
largess from the treasury make clear. A 
new model for Church-State relations 
was produced, admirably revolutionary 
in many of its lines; but its frame of 
Caesaropapism, fashionable for cen- 
turies, turned it into a Pandora’s box. 
As the final paragraph well concludes: 
“To Caesar Constantine . . . gave that 
which was Caesar’s . . . but he consid- 
ered it his duty far too often to go into 
the house of Peter to arrange things 
there” (p. 291). 

Constantine’s personal religious de- 
velopment, still a controverted question, 
is ably handled. Although the Emperor 
did not relinquish the pagan primatial 

of Pontifex Maximus, he appears 
to have been a sincere believer long 
before his death-bed baptism (by an 
Arian bishop). After his death he was 
venerated in the East as a saint and as 
“the thirteenth Apostle.” Late in life, 
however, he had murdered his wife and 
son, among others, and question per- 
sists about the propriety of raising him 
to the pinnacle of sanctity. But there 
can remain no question about his rank 
as a key figure in Church history. 
Joun F. Bropericx 


Discerning the Pattern 


THE MEANING AND MATTER OF 
HISTORY 

By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 309p. $5.50 


The sense of history -has become one 
of the dominant intellectual traits of 
modern man since the 19th century. 
Our own day has witnessed, possibly 
more self-consciously than ever before, 
the inevitable consequence of this in- 
terest, namely, the need to attempt 
some over-all reflective understanding 
of the whole developmental process of 
human, even cosmic, history. Is it 
merely a random sequence of events, 
just happening, but going nowhere, or 
at least following no over-all laws of 
intelligibility discernible to us here be- 
low? Or can we formulate some general 
pattern of meaning, allowing us to con- 
struct what is now called a “philosophy 
(or theology) of history”? 

Western thought has given birth to 
quite a few such attempted syntheses, 
but never to so many as in our own 
day, Witness Spengier, Toynbee, Nie- 
buhr, Barth, Teilhard de Chardin, and 
tumerous other Jewish and Christian 
thinkers, following in the footsteps of 
such great names in the past as St. Au- 
gustine, Bossuet, Vico, Hegel, Marx 

others. 
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| matter. 


In this latest of his many books, the 
distinguished English Jesuit author 
presents us with a valuable, though 
somewhat casual, critical survey of the 
whole field of philosophies or theologies 
of history through the ages up to and 
including our own time. He begins by 
showing how, despite the denials of his. 
torical skepticism or of a narrow posi- 
tivistic scientism, history can claim to 
be a genuine branch of objective human 
knowledge, possessing its own kind of 
certitude based on the mind’s ability to 
“interpret” or catch the point of multi- 
ple data, though it is always subject 
to the peculiar limitations of its subject 


The rest of the book consists of a se- 
ties of summaries, in broad outline, with 
running critical commentary, of the 
main significant attempts to read the 
pattern of history as a whole. 

Fr. D’Arcy is especially good at un- 
covering the weak spots in all the ex- 
treme positions, whether in the direc- 
tion of skepticism or of an overconf- 
dent rationalism that pretends to de- 
cipher the secret code of divine provi- 
dence by the power of finite human 
reason, even aided by revelation. The 
detailed significance of the divine plan 
must always remain to a large extent 
veiled in mystery until the great render- 
ing of the accounts of all human history 
on the Last Day, the end of our time. 

Yet the author is not willing to ac- 
cept the position of those contemporary 
Christian thinkers, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, who will allow no positive 
intrinsic meaning or value to the visible 





“secular” or “temporal” achievements of 
man in history as opposed to the hidden 
spiritual and supernatural dimension of 
actions directly meritorious for the next 
life. 

His sympathies lie clearly with the 
Christian humanists and not with the 
eschatologists, though he acknowledges 
the need of both to hold on to the full 
breadth of the Christian vision. Yet 
somehow I cannot help but feel that his 
mind could not quite keep up with his 
heart. His own self-conscious criti 
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lucidity seems to inhibit all of his re- 
peated attempts to think through a posi- 
tive justification of the Christian human- 
ist view, leaving us finally with the 
question mark of mystery overshadow- 
ing all his inconclusive arguments for 
optimism. W. Norris CLARKE 


JOHN DEWEY’S CHALLENGE TO 
EDUCATION 
By Oscar Handlin. Harper. 59p. $2.50 


This brief essay, a John Dewey Society 
lecture, has three theses: 1) between 
1870 and 1910 the American school be- 
came separated from American life; 
2) the school erred in embracing an ar- 
tiicial culture instead of the culture of 
the people; 3) John Dewey developed 
his philosophy of education to make the 
child’s life experiences the concern of 
the school and thus end the divorce 
between education and life. 

The reviewer cannot share the au- 
thor’s confidence in setting off this forty- 
year period and ascribing to it supposed- 
ly unique educational characteristics. To 
mention only two reasons for skepticism, 
Prof. Handlin criticizes the rather theo- 
retical approach to manual training and 
the suspicion of immigrants that flour- 
ished at this time. But a similar interest 
in manual training was found in the 
first quarter of the 19th century, and 
surely nativism was not solely a post- 
Civil War phenomenon. 

More disturbing is the second thesis, 
the implication throughout the essay 
that the schools’ devotion to certain 
ideals not accepted by the majority of 
citizens was proof of the schools’ failure. 
Dewey himself said that society should 
purify itself through its schools, weed- 
ing out trivial and perverse elements of 
the culture. Perhaps the schools were 
sometimes gauche in their effort to bring 
refinement to the children of pioneer 
and immigrant families. But the 19th- 
century schoolman’s devotion to good 
music, good grammar and speech, his 
distress at slang, bad manners and vul- 
gar taste are not things for 20th-century 
professors to disdain. 

“The teacher,” says Handlin, “en- 
visioned the school as cut off from, and 
battling against, the dominant currents 
of the civilization within which it 
existed.” This is an attitude not peculiar 
te teachers between the years 1870 and 
1910. One of the traditional roles of 
education has been to give people not 
only what they already know and want, 
but what they ought to know and ought 
to want. 

In so few pages the author was not 
able to document adequately his con- 
tention that the “divorce” between the 
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school and life which he details was the 
occasion or spur for Dewey’s new edu. 
cational theory. 

CuHar_eEs F. Donovan 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Collier & Son. 20 vols. $240.50 


Alaska officially became a State just last 
summer. Therefore it amazed me to 
break open an encyclopedia already on 
the market several months and find that 
the article on Alaska had been revised 
and expanded, while the articles on the 
other States had been corrected to bring 
their statistics into line with the entry 
of Alaska into the Union. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia began publi- 
cation in 1949, and the final volume 
appeared in 1952. But what has dis. 
tinguished this general reference work 
in the intervening years has been a 
policy of continuous revision to keep the 
enormous mass of material thoroughly 
up-to-date. At least one revised edition 
is printed each year. 

The 1959 printings of Collier’s give 
abundant evidence of the most ambi- 
tious revision of the work yet under- 
taken. New contributors have been 
added, as well as several hundred pages 
of text. Almost 2,000 articles have been 
revised or newly written. Almost a thou- 
sand of the 11,000 illustrations are 
either new or are replacements. Prac- 
tically all of the maps have been revised 
to conform to the political changes that 
take place so frequently today in areas 
like Asia and Africa. The magnitude of 
the task of revising an encyclopedia of 
this size can be appreciated by the fact 
that the recent history of China called 
for the revision of almost 150 articles 
in itself. 

A special feature of Collier's that 
makes it especially useful and readable 
is the number and length of articles on 
topics that a few years ago had place 
in no encyclopedia—radiocarbon dating, 
electronic computing machines, rockets, 
space travel, etc. There is even a 5,000- 
word treatment of the growing problem 
of air pollution. 

Surprises constantly pop up even 
when one is just browsing through Col- 
lier’s latest printing. Ladies will go for 
the article on-hats; lovers of wine will 
find that their favorite beverage has 
been dealt with by a gourmet; students 
of the occult will find that the article 
on psychical research has been ex- 
panded by a discussion of poltergeist 
phenomena. 

Another aspect of this work that is 
especially valuable from an educational 
point of view is the number and quality 
of the illustrations. Many of the longer 
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articles are profusely illustrated. Two of 
the most noteworthy examples are the 
articles on human anatomy and the 
history of transportation. 
This excellent work not only contains 
a full index, in the last volume, with 
almost half a million entries, but a com- 
pletely new bibliography of about 10,- 
000 titles, arranged for easy reference 
according to subject matter. This fact 
only emphasizes how careful the pub- 
lishers have been in making their latest 
edition a valuable educational tool for 
teacher and student alike. Collier’s even 
contains a 14-page chart that gives es- 
sential information on almost a thousand 
educational institutions. 
L. C. McHucH 


HUMAN HEREDITY 
By Ashley Montagu. World. 326p. $5 


Dr. Montagu is a professional anthropol- 
ogist well-known for his antiracist 
views. The present well-written, effec- 
tively illustrated and attractively pre- 
sented book does a creditable job of 
presenting the facts of human genetics 
to the general reader. 

Despite the volume’s over-all excel- 
lence, some parts require comment. 
Montagu has a nervous aversion to the 
very term “race.” He accepts and be- 
labors the worst possible connotations 
of “race,” “racial” and “blood.” He 
urges that the term “ethnic group” be 
substituted for race. His concern over 


racism is understandable; his method 


of combating it defeatist. 

I liked the author’s sensible evalua- 
tion of eugenics as ineffective and un- 
supported by scientific facts. It is re- 
freshing to have the contrived histories 
of the Jukes and the Kallikaks exposed 
for what they are: “studies such as 
those of the Jukes and the Kallikaks 
are much worse than worthless, for they 
confuse the issues, make appear easy 
what is difficult to study, and with 
easy facility assert conclusions which 
cannot be substantiated by the evidence 
upon which they are supposed to be 
based.” 

The exploding population of the 
world concerns the author. He views 
it mandatory for scientists to advance 
techniques of fertility control, especial- 
ly the development of a cheap, safe 
oral contraceptive. The demographic 
facts which he presents are sound; his 
solution unacceptable to Catholics. 
Catholic scientists would do well to 
evolve a positive, workable and morally 
acceptable solution to the population 
problem. The author shows that medi- 
cal tests expose persons to much great- 
er radiation hazard now than does 
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Approaches to Christian Unity 


by C. J. Dumont, O.P. 


Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. 
Christian unity must be achieved. It 
is Christ’s command. Pere Dumont 
tells every Christian what he can and 
must do to help fulfill Christ’s will. An 
urgent book for today’s Christians. 
$4.50 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
HIS THOUGHT 
by Claude Tresmontant 


Preface by Gustave Weigel, S.J. A 
splendid and clear introduction to the 
thought of one of the greatest minds 
of our day. Teilhard was a scientist and 
a mystic, a Jesuit and an evolutionist. 
A thinker that everyone is talking 
about! $3.00 


The Mystery of the Church 


by Yves Congar, O.P. 


A remarkable collection of studies 
centered around the role of the Holy 
Ghost in the make-up and life of the 
Church, treating of the Coming of the 
Holy Ghost, the marks of the Church, 
Thomistic ecclesiology and the rela- 
tionship of the Spirit to the Mystical 
Body. March 15 $4.75 


Reading the Word of God 


by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 


The first completely satisfactory guide 
to the systematic reading of the Bible, 
combining a finely-wrought symmetry 
of development with a high degree of 
flexibility so as to make the work 
adaptable to the special needs of any 
individual or group. February1 $4.50 


The Heart of Ignatius 


by Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 


‘“‘The author has succeeded in paint- 
ing a picture of a saintly disciplinarian 
whose discipline was rooted in love. 
Whoever reads this book will get not a 
picture of a new Ignatius but a new 
picture of the real Ignatius.’’—America 

$3.00 
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bomb fall-out. Nevertheless, he urges 
that bomb testing cease. 

To my mind, Montagu overempha- 
sizes the role of environment in de- 
termining human characteristics. The 
general reader will, however, find this 
a useful, easy-to-read book. A bibliogra- 
phy, suggestions for further reading 
and good index are included. 

CuarLes G. WILBER 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
By Lenoir Chambers. Morrow. Vol. I, 
597p.; Vol. II, 5386p. $20 


This is the new and, for our time at 
least, the definitive book on _ the 
phenomenal Confederate commander, 
It is eminently worthy of comparison 
with Freeman’s classic study of Robert 
E. Lee. 

Thomas J. Jackson deserves such a 
complete study. He was a deeply re- 
ligious man, time after time attributing 
to the Almighty, rather than to himself, 
the success of his troops and his skillful 
handling of them. Just after the close 
of hostilities, in Mexico City in 1848, 
he interested himself deeply in religion 
(including Catholicism), and there is a 
record of extended conversations with 
the archbishop there. He was deeply 
impressed, but on his return to his 
native Virginia drifted into firm and 
active Presbyterianism, yet “showed at 
no time in his life any anti-Catholic 
feeling.” Always serious and exception- 
ally conscientious, perhaps excessively 
so, he was surely dedicated to the tasks 
which came to him. 

There was little or no compromise 
in this man, and little or no show of 
human feeling, except toward his im- 
mediate family. He did his duty as he 
saw it, not hesitating to prefer court- 
martial charges against an immediate 
superior, against a subordinate for 
slackness at the Kernstown battle, and 
even against Gen. A. P. Hill. As a 
teacher at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute in the interval between his resigna- 
tion from the U.S. Army and his taking 
up arms for the Confederacy, he was a 
poor instructor in his field, a fierce dis- 
ciplinarian. If he kept control and his 
job, it was largely on account of his 
well-known reputation for skill and 
courage in the Mexican War. In a 
decade at the Institute he trained the 
trainers of the artillery of the Confed- 
eracy—which was not as superb as that 
of the Union Army (to which full 
credit is given here), but was very, 
very good indeed. 

Sickness could not stop him, although 
plain fatigue could, as in the Peninsular 


campaign. He refused to march on Sun- _ 
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day; nevertheless, he fought at least 
two battles on Sundays when circum- 
stances forced them on him, and con- 
sidered those circumstances the will of 
God. He was strict in his diet, strict 
in his conduct and in that of others, 
and a man of high integrity. Lee felt 
that he had lost “his own right arm” 
when Jackson fell at Chancellorsville. 

It was time for this book. Much has 
come out on Jackson since Henderson’s 
classic volume of 1898. The author has 
used sources of information made avail- 
able publicly as recently as 1947. He 
has done a complete and excellent job. 
Like Freeman, he is a Virginia news- 
paper editor who has found time to do 
detailed and understanding research. 
Unlike Freeman, his writing is usually 
readable and his description of locales 
as vivid as three-color, three-dimension- 
al pictures. ELBRIDGE CoLBy 


DEATH: A Book of Preparation and Con- 
solation 
By Barry Ulanov. Sheed & Ward. 292p. $5 


“What does it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, but suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” “Which of you by being 
anxious about it can add to his stature 
a single cubit?” The material in this 
anthology on death invites one to pon- 
der seriously the ultimate dimensions of 
these two questions. 

Mr. Ulanov, a perceptive and dis- 
criminating critic, has chosen selections 
from more than 130 authors, ranging 
from St. Augustine to the late Rabbi 
Eugeni Zolli, including the Evangelists, 
Russian novelists and contemporary ex- 
istentialists. The contents, arranged in 
14 chapters, cover such topics as: “Let 
Not Your Heart Be Troubled,” “The 
Immortality of the Soul,” “Hell,” 
“Purgatory,” “Heaven.” Each one con- 
tains carefully gathered reflections from 
Scripture, the saints, the poets and 
scholars of every age, culture and per- 
suasion. 

The preface states that much of the 
“weight and wisdom of a society may 
be discerned from its attitudes toward 
death.” If these are negative, fearful, 
escapist, the society is spiritually soft, 
insecure, unsafe. If, on the other hand, 
it views the inevitable encounter with 
God calmly and confidently, it has a 
fundamental balance in the deep- 
rooted peace of surrender to the Lord. 

How can we measure a given soci- 
ety’s attitudes toward deathP Mr. 
Ulanov finds the most accurate mirror 
in the musings of the poets, the philoso- 
phers and the theologians—“the artists 
of meditation and contemplation.” The 
marked variety of their observations 
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selections — exposition, description, 
argumentation, narration. Among the 
authors are: Hilaire Belloc, Joseph 
Conrad, Jacques Maritain, Charles 
Dickens, Cardinal Newman, Mark 
Van Doren, F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
Evelyn Waugh. Cloth-bound. Prob- 


able price, $3.50. 
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rules out any single-patterned approach 
to death and points, rather, to the 
eternal truth that each one in his going, 
as in his coming, is a unique individual, 
infinitely precious to his Creator. 

What of the impact of such stern 
fare on the reader? For this reviewer, 
it is best symbolized in the subtitle: 
“A Book of Preparation and Consola- 
tion.” The selections are universally 
stimulating and occasionally provoca- 
tive of dissent. Jaspers, for example, 
says: “Here all is but way and transi- 
tion; here nothing is ultimate reality.” 
But what of sanctifying grace, the 
share in divine life, essentially the same 
as that of eternity, which we are privi- 
leged to enjoy here and now? More ac- 
curate and encouraging are the words 
of the Preface of the Mass for the Dead: 
“The life of those who are faithful to 
thee, Lord, is but changed, not ended; 
and when their earthly dwelling place 
decays, an everlasting mansion stands 
prepared for them in heaven.” 

This is a book which should certainly 
have a place in the library of every 
home and school. 

PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER 
By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. 235p. $4 


Justice Felix Frankfurter gave Mrs. 
Bowen a hard time when she was writ- 
ing Yankee From Olympus: Justice 
Holmes and His Family. He did not 
want her, a mere woman with no legal 
training, to write the book. His brief 
written messages to her sent her into a 
rapid boil. 

Mr. Frankfurter expressed surprise 
that Mrs. Bowen was not relying on 
her imagination for her facts but actu- 
ally made efforts to attain accuracy. 
“Are you ceasing to become an artist,” 
he inquired, “and becoming merely a 
thinker?” 

Twelve years after the Holmes bi- 
ography was published, Mrs. Bowen 
gave a lecture in the theatre of the 
Folger Library in Washington, and Mr. 
Frankfurter requested the pleasure of 
introducing her. He said that Mrs. 
Bowen had written eight books and 
that he had read all of them but the 
Holmes biography. 

Although Mrs. Bowen gives the pro- 
fessional historians a hard time in a silly 
chapter entitled “The Company of 
Scholars,” the other 13 chapters are 
charming, delightful, amusing and 
provocative. Most readers will want to 
invest in all of Mrs. Bowen’s books, in- 
cluding the Holmes biography. 

The significance of the book is that 
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Mrs. Bowen lets us know the high price 
that must be paid, in research, travel 
and heartbreak, for a really top-flight 
biography. Five years of it for each 
book. 

Mrs. Bowen stands as clearly re- 
yealed as her superb portraits of 
Holmes, John Adams and Sir Edward 
Coke. One would like to meet Mrs. 
Bowen and spend an evening with her 
by a fireside in a library. Perhaps she 
would contribute additional anecdotes 
about the places and people she en- 
countered on her research travels— 
Leningrad and Berlin, Intourist guides, 
English earls, college professors, Beacon 
Hill ladies, courthouse janitors, lawyers 
and librarians, 

Mrs. Bowen advises fledgling histo- 
rians to keep at it, to live fully in the 
present while striving to recreate the 
past, to look for material in life as 
well as in old records, to accept grace- 
fully a Communist guide’s decision to 
take you to a ball-bearing factory be- 
fore escorting you to Tchaikovsky’s 
house. 

The historian must know how men 
live who are not historians. Quite right, 
as usual, Mrs. Bowen! 

Joun J. O'Connor 


ADVENTUROUS ALLIANCE: THE 
STORY OF THE AGASSIZ FAMILY 
OF BOSTON 

By Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 
322p. $5 


The mid-19th-century marriage of 
$wiss-born Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz 
and Elizabeth Cabot Cary, Boston-born 
and bred, in Boston’s fashionable King’s 
Chapel was one entangling alliance 
which Americans then and _ thereafter 
could support without demur. It gave 
this country an eminent geologist and 
zoologist, one of the great 19th-century 
scientists, and it so directed the life of 
Elizabeth Cary that she became a lead- 
ing American educator, foundress of 
Radcliffe College (Emmanuel was the 
name proposed but rejected) and its 
first president. 

This volume is more than the story 
of a husband and wife. The author, 
Louise Hall Tharp, has a practiced 
talent for writing multi-biographies—of 
sisters (The Peabody Sisters of Salem), 
or of sisters and brother (Three Saints 
and a Sinner), or of husband and wife 
(Horace Mann and Mary Peabody). 
The book’s subtitle says this is the story 
of a family, but it really is the history 
of the families brought together by the 
Agassiz-Cary marriage, and on Eliza- 
beth Cary’s side the families were not 
only the best socially but each was 
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large, for this was the time when it was 
proper for Bostonians to have large 
families. The reader gets slightly be- 
wildered in meeting so many Perkinses, 
Carys and Fentons, and is grateful for 
the family chart which prefaces the first 
chapter. But these early chapters do 
give an intimate portrait of family life 
in Boston’s restricted society of the last 
century. 

Louis Agassiz is a fascinating char- 
acter, but his wife is even more capti- 
vating. Considering her sheltered youth, 
one is amazed at the ease with which 
she becomes the loyal and able wife 
of a genius who could be charged, by 
a less sympathetic author, with neglect 
of family obligations, which he con- 
sidered definitely secondary to the de- 
mands of science. Though she was 
childless, Elizabeth’s fine character is 
revealed in her devotion to her three 
step-children (by Agassiz’s first mar- 
riage) and their children. Besides, she 
was a diligent diarist, and much of our 
knowledge of Agassiz’s trips is derived 
from her journals, so deftly used by the 
author. Footnotes, however, would have 
clarified some obscure remarks. What, 
for instance, were those “private rea- 


sons” which kept Agassiz’s young and 
healthy assistants on the Amazon River 
trip from volunteering in the Civil War? 

It is not surprising in a family biog- 
raphy that Louis Agassiz is shunted 
aside at times by a host of relatives. 
Most readers, however, would expect, 
in a book published during the cen- 
tenary of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
more on Agassiz’ opposition to Dar- 
win’s ideas. Wii L. Lucey 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA 

By Roberto Ridolfi. Trans. Cecil Grayson. 
Knopf. 325p. $7.50 


Prof. Roberto Ridolfi of the University 
of Florence, after 24 years of research 
that changed him into a lover of Savo- 
narola, brought out in 1952 his Vita di 
Girolamo Savonarola, of which the pres- 
ent book is an accurate translation. His 
vast knowledge of the details about the 
controversial reformer combines with 
devotion and skill to make this a quite 
readable book. 

Trying to decide whether Savonarola 
should be canonized or forgotten will 
fascinate the reader who likes puzzles. 
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What is one to think, for instance, about 
a man who, to the bribe of a red hat 
by the Borgia Pope, heroically replied: 
“A red hat, a hat of blood—that is what 
I want,” but who, when martyrdom 
came, quailed, broke and denied his 
prophetic mission? What to think of a 
man who, forbidden the pulpit by the 
Holy Father, mounted the pulpit and 
protested: “But you know that we shall 
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obey the Holy Father”? In March he 
wrote: “This Alexander VI was not 
really a pontiff, nor could ever be, not 
so much because of his simoniacal and 
sacrilegious election, and his publicly 
committed sins, as because he was not 
a Christian, and lacked any kind of 
faith.” But in May, unfrocked, facing 
scaffold and flames, he gladly accepted 
a plenary indulgence sent by the same 
Alexander. . 

Four centuries have shared this per- 
plexity. One Pope considered raising 
him to the honors of the altar; another 
shouted: “This is another Martin Lu- 
ther!” Even Ridolfi, who would thrill 
to light the first candle at the shrine 


of a San Girolamo, still shows traces 
of his former skepticism. 

One large flaw disfigures an other. 
wise excellent book. Ridolfi sometimes 
falsely interprets his data. For example, 
Savonarola habitually predicted the fu- 
ture and sometimes turned out right. 
Ridolfi concludes that he must have 
been a saint. Again, Savonarola fre 
quently did not conform to the orders 
of Pope Alexander. To Ridolfi, the de- 
fiance of his hero was praiseworthy be- 
cause the orders were sinful. But in 
reality, though the motive of the orders 
may have been sinful, their content 
certainly was not. Also, Savonarola held 
that a wicked Pope is no Pope. Ridolfi 
approves, 

The book suffers from two other de- 
fects: the author occasionally leans too 
hard upon weak evidence, and the 
translator omits the ample notes of the 
original and abbreviates its index. 

It would be interesting to test, in the 
light of Ridolfi’s facts, the hypothesis 
that Savonarola was something of a 
neurotic, often deluded in his conviction 
that God was revealing the future, and 
misled when he called the Pope’s orders 
sinful. Some such view Savonarola him- 
self held on the morning of his execu- 
tion. For he knelt, took the Sacred Host 
in his hands, and sobbed: “Lord, . . . 
I ask forgiveness for everything in which 
I may have erred without knowing it.” 

J. McCrusxey 


Liturgical Good News 


Two books that priests and laity have 
always relied on for details of rites 
have been brought up to date. Matters 
Liturgical, or “Wuest-Mullaney,” has 
been rearranged and enlarged in a 10th 
revised edition by Rev. William T. 
Barry, C.SS.R. (Pustet. 117lp. $8). 
The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described, or “Fortescue-O’Connell,” 
has been similarly enlarged in a 10th 
edition by Rev. J. B. O’Connell (New- 
man. 428p. $7.50). The famous “For- 
tescue” now has an appendix on the 
ceremonies of the ritual in the United 
States, by Rev. Frederick R. McManus, 
professor at the Catholic University of 
America and president of the North 
American Liturgical Conference. 

The Spirit of Worship, by Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O.S.B., is one of the most 
recently published volumes of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism (Hawthorn. 126p. $2.95). 
It is an ideal book for Catholics, be- 
cause it reveals intelligently and with 
attractive style the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Church’s rites and the 
liturgical year. It will appeal to Prot- 
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e’s orders tians are here with copious quotations 
rola him- from the sources. This scholarly book FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write to Admissions Office, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
is execu- is easy to read, and it makes spiritual : 
red Host reading of the highest quality. 
ord: 4 A book that has helped many in the 
in which French-speaking world to understand 
wing it.” the Mass is now hon ge in English, 1 
CLUSKEY The Mass: A Liturgical Commentary, Th C [| } S b {| 
by Canon A. Croegaert (Newman. Vol. e 0 ege 0 teu envi e 
I: The Mass of the Catechumens [251p. Operated by the Franciscan Fathers 
$4.75]; the second volume will cover 
ity have the rest of the Mass). A reviewer in Degrees Conferred: 
of rites Worship has remarked that we do not Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science 
Matters need another book in English to give Associate (two year) programs in Business, Arts, Science 
ay,” has us the facts gathered in Canon Croe- and Elementary Education 
na 10th gaerts work, True, but J. Holland Approved teacher-training preparation in three areas: 
liam T. Smith has kept the unction of the orig- Elementary, Secondary and Cadet Program 
p. $8). inal so well in his translation that For inf “ se fia aces 
an Rite readers may find themselves often ex- oe 
Yonnell.” periencing prayerful contemplation, and THE COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE 
oye 10th that is all to the good. 420 Washington Street, Steubenville, Ohio 
| (New- No one, surely, will question the 
1s “For- wisdom of making available in Eng- 
on the lish the second German edition of Fr. 
- United Jungmann’s Katechetik, published by 
>Manus, Herder in 1955. The translation by A. 
srsity of N. Fuerst, Handing on the Faith 
» North (Herder and Herder. 445p. $5), ac- 
e. curately presents the great liturgist’s 
Gaspar manual of catechetics. The book is not | hal | 
1e most easy to read, but it is a mine of informa- 
of the tion on the history of teaching Chris- 
odia of tian doctrine, on the catechist’s task, on GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
$2.95). plans, methods and almost everything S ful aE 7 eee le , ‘ 
: else lie git aheciae: tn this Geld. uccessful preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. Directed by 
ics, be- one might ask a e the Jesuit Fathers, Georgetown is situated in the suburbs of the Nation’s Capital. 
1d with The indexes take up 35 pages, and Grades 7-12. Advanced college-level courses offered to the gifted student. Ninety-three 
ual sig- there are bulging bibliographical foot- acres of campus and playing fields. Athletic facilities include nine-hole golf course 
and the notes. The intimate connection be- and swimming pool. For information address: the Headmaster, Georgetown Prepara- 
o Peek tween the liturgy and the teaching of tory School, Garrett Park, Maryland. 
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ALL THE BOOKS of Chesterton and Belloc. 
250 titles. Free catalogue. Prosser, 3116 N. 
Keating, Chicago 41, IIl. 








ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made ot order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered Altar Linens. Church Linens by the 
yard including crease-resisting Alb Linen. 
Mary Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA used, low- 
priced, wanted by student. Box Jl16, 
KMERICA. 70 E. 45th Street, New York 
17, RY: 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Now avail- 
able—more than 200 Catholic Religious 
Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





THE FINEST modern and traditional stained 
glass windows and mosaic murals at the 
most reasonable rates. Sadwith Studios, 
411 W. 115 St., N. Y. C. MO 3.0722. 











Catholic doctrine is clearly brought out 
in the book. The Church’s entire teach- 
ing, Fr. Jungmann says, is contained in 
the liturgy, and if we could teach chil- 
dren the content of the liturgy, we 
would “open up a well which could 
supply the adult Christian with ‘waters 
of eternal life’ his whole life through.” 
Fr, Jungmann says: “A year of cate- 
chesis should produce much the same 
effect in the children as a retreat does.” 
The book explains both how and why. 

WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


FILMS 





NEVER SO FEW (MGM) and YES- 
TERDAY’S ENEMY (Columbia). At 
best, war creates agonizing moral prob- 
lems and moral dilemmas. These hard 
alternatives arise in accentuated torm 
when the fighting is guerrilla warfare 
against a foe without scruples, as was 
the World War II military campaign in 
Burma. This would seem to be what 
Never. So Few, an overlength war 
epic in color and CinemaScope, based 
on a novel by Tom Chamales, started 
out to say. If so, the screen play by 
Millard Kaufman speedily tosses its 
moral judiciousness overboard along 
with any feeling for the realities of the 
situation. It winds up as a pretentious, 
phony and irresponsible movie whose 
excesses and derelictions are precisely 
those that Hollywood inevitably used to 
commit when confronting a serious 
theme. 

A sufficient number of American 
film-makers have proved themselves ca- 
pable of something much better, so that 
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it is no longer fair to call Never So Few 
a typical Hollywood movie in the pe- 
jorative sense. Nevertheless, an unpre- 
tentious English movie, Yesterday's 
Enemy, with the same setting and many 
similar situations, provides an illuminat- 
ing contrast. 

The British film, which is receiving 
no publicity and almost no distribution 
over here because its sponsors appar- 
ently feel it has no future on the Amer- 
ican market, is concerned with a lost 
patrol in the Burmese jungle. Because 
of casualties, command has devolved 
on a captain (Stanley Baker) who, from 
the merciless way he drives his men, 
appears to be a martinet. 

When the patrol happens on a val- 
uable piece of enemy intelligence, the 
captain’s behavior becomes even more 
outrageous. In order to make a sus- 
pected enemy agent talk, he resorts to 
physical abuse and then shoots two 
innocent Burmese hostages to show that 
he means business. Several effective 
voices of morality—a chaplain, a war 
correspondent and the second in com- 
mand—denounce the captain’s actions. 
He defends himself on the grounds that 
his actions are no different from those 
of a flyer who knows his bombs will 
kill civilians, but the defense rings a 
little hollow. 

When the tables are turned and the 
British troops fall into Japanese hands, 
the captain proves to be a courageous 
and dedicated officer capable of acting 
with unflinching heroism and of inspir- 
ing similar behavior in his men. The 
ending is uncompromisingly grim, and 
the audience is left deliberately in doubt 
about whether the message concerning 
the impending enemy attack, which 
might give some purpose to the other- 
wise useless loss of life, has gotten 
through to headquarters. 

The picture does not attempt to jus- 
tify the actions of the captain-hero. If 
the picture has any message, it is the 
pacifist one that war is hell because it 
imposes intolerable moral choices on 
decent men. For the most part, the film 
merely forces the audience to give ser- 
ious thought to some of the more un- 
pleasant facts of modern warfare. The 
captain’s character is perfectly believ- 
able, paradoxes and all, and it is difficult 
not to conclude that there are many 
like him in any man’s army today. 

Never So Few is also about an in- 
dividualistic captain, this one an Amer- 
ican played by Frank Sinatra, operating 
behind Japanese lines in Burma. There 
the resemblance ends, however. 

The American movie takes place in 
an unreal world of war where the hero 
is always and inevitably right, whether 
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he is mercy-killing a mortally wounded 
comrade, shooting enemy agents with- 
out a trial, massacring prisoners of war 
or, against orders, leading a punitive 
raid into China. 

There is, to be sure, a semblance of 
moral debate over these incidents, but 
the emotional impact of the film is 
loaded in favor of the hero, especially 
since it winds up with his vindication 
at a court-martial. 

In between military episodes the 
scene shifts to an unreal world of ro- 
mance, where the hero engages in a 
steam-heated affair with the mistress 
(Gina Lollobrigida) of a war profiteer. 
Love speedily convinces the Paris- 
gowned heroine that it would be bliss 
to raise four children over a hardware 
store in Toledo. There is even an in- 
ference that she is really not a kept 
woman but an American agent instead. 
This notion is so preposterous that it is 
spoken very softly and then not men- 
tioned again. Never So Few [L of D: 
B]; Yesterday's Enemy [L of D: A-IIT] 


OPERATION PETTICOAT (Univer- 
sal) is a light-hearted comedy about a 
World War II episode that seems a 
most inappropriate subject for a light- 
hearted comedy—the fall of the Phil- 
ippines. 

The story concerns a submarine, 
skippered by Cary Grant, that is so 
badly damaged at her berth by enemy 
fire that she is ordered abandoned un- 
less repairs can be completed in an im- 


possibly short time. The repair job ap- - 


pears doomed to failure until a “pow- 
der-puff” lieutenant (Tony Curtis), 
newly assigned to the vessel, turns out 
to possess extraordinary talents as an 
“operator” and “scrounger.” With the 
supplies and parts larcenously acquired 
by Curtis and a few criminally inclined 
enlisted men, the s$b is speedily made 
operational once more. (It should be 
noted, however, that the supply prob- 
lem at the time was due, not to a 
laughing matter of military red tape, as 
the’ picture implies, but to a tragic lack 
of materiel. ) 

Further enemy action forces the sub 
to put to sea in a wartime-emergency 
undercoating of bright pink paint. This 
unique color scheme proves quite ap- 
propriate when the ship rescues five 
marooned Army nurses. The rest of 
the film is taken up with exploring ev- 
ery possible aspect of the well-known 
fact that submarines are not designed 
to be coeducational. By and large, the 
sex comedy proceeds from a fairly 
wholesome and well-balanced outlook. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 

Mora WALSH 
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AMERICA’S 


OOK-LOG 


THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR JANUARY 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 


... AND TODAY 
By,M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Bruce, $3.95 


2. IT Is PAUL WHO WRITES By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


. LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS by Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


. JESUS CHRISTUS By Romano Guardini. 


3 

4 

5. LAMPS OF LOVE By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

6. THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE By Morris L. West 
7 


Regnery, $2.75 


Newman, $4.00 


Morrow, $3.95 


. THE CARDINAL STRITCH STORY By Marie C. Buehrle. 


ad 


9. CITADEL OF GOD By Louis De Wohl. 


Bruce, $3.95 


THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


Random House, $4.95 


Lippincott, $4.50 


10. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 


and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 


tion in each r 
good view of 
patronizing the stores. 


— Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. High 
f. 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Curcaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

CLeveLanp, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 


ve. 

Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 

— E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

vada. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

— oo McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 

ve., S. 

Harrissure, ‘The Catholic Shop, 410 No. Third St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 125 
Market St. 

Hotryoxe, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetrs, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

Loutsvitte, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 

Mancuester, N. H. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 

Mritwavuxee, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Miwneapotts, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

Montreat, Alvernia Publishing Co., Box 1300, 
Station “O” 

Nasxvittz, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


t. 
New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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ort. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
a York,. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


OKLAHOMA City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

OmauHaA, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

a. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t. 


PittspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLanp, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N, 8th St. 

RocueEster, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Lovis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

Sr. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

o> ga Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SrattLe, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Sovutn Eenp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. : 

Torepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

cg Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 

t. 

Winnipec, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 

Princess 








DINNY AND THE WITCHES. Wil. 
liam Gibson came into prominence ag 
the author of one of the more impressive 
plays of last season, Two for the See. 


saw. His current season’s hit, The 
Miracle Worker, will without a doubt 
be in competition when the various 
prizes, awards and other honors are 
distributed at the end of the theatrica] 
year. Unlike other “younger” play. 
wrights your observer could mention, 
Mr. Gibson seems to have discovered 
that life has a meaning that does not 
begin and end in sex. 

He calls his comedy at the Cherry 
Lane, sponsored by Jess Kimmel and 
Alfred Stern, a frolic on grave matters, 
The central character is a jazz musician 
who mysteriously finds himself the boss 
of the world and immediately proceeds 
to correct God’s mistakes. His efforts to 
make everybody happy somehow do not 
work out. He makes men who complain 
of their poverty rich, and greedy men 
charitable (philanthropic is probably a 
better word), but the recipients of his 
benevolence quickly revert to their for- 
mer state. He has only removed the 
conditions of human misery without 
touching its cause, which resides in men 
rather than in their condition. As a 
theatre piece, directed by Mr. Kimmel 
in a setting designed by John Robert 
Lloyd, the play is a phantasmagoria of 
good intentions frustrated by harsh 
realities. The author calls it a dream 
that turns into a nightmare. It is a night 
mare that triggers serious reflection, 
however, and it is effectively performed 
by a company of conscientious acto 
who apparently identify themselv 
with a drama of more than passing sige 
nificance. 


THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL, by 
Saul Levitt, is a drama that asks for 
second thoughts on the baffling ques- 
tion of war guilt. The scene is Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1865. The man on 
trial is Henry Wirz, formerly in charge 
of a military prison where 40,000 
Union soldiers were detained and 
14,000 were allowed to die 
disease, cold, heat and malnutrition. 
The prosecutor is Lt. Colonel Chipman, 
who builds his case on the assumption 
that Wirz was responsible for the 14; 
000 deaths at Andersonville. 

Wirz admits that the treatment of 
prisoners at Andersonville was inhuman, 
but he insists that his management of 
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John Courtney Murray, S.J. on 


Some Catholic Challenges 

A discussion of the special challenges 
confronting the Catholic in virtue of 
his present position in America. 


Church, State and Religious Liberty 
An answer to the very timely question: 
Is there conflict between Catholic doc- 
trine and the “no-establishment”’ clause 
of the Constitution? 


America's Four Conspiracies 

Fr. Murray suggests what is perhaps 
the only remedy for the tensions which 
make for civic disunity. 


The Confusion of U. S. Foreign 
Policy 

A penetrating analysis of the Soviet 
threat and of the problem Marxist 
dogma puts to American foreign pol- 


icy. 


God, Man and Nuclear War 

An application of the traditional Cath- 
olic doctrine on war to the problem 
of war in the nuclear age. 


ana 


two articles on education 





SUPPLY LIMITED 


50¢c 
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the prison was dictated by higher mili- 
tary authorities. His superiors ordered 
him to keep his prisoners from escap- 
ing, but neglected to provide him with 
the means to give them adequate food, 


shelter and medical care. Like the com- ! 


mandants of Dachau and Buchenwald, 
Wirz insists that he cared for his pris- 
oners the best he could within the 
bounds of military discipline—orders 
are orders. Judged on those grounds, 
Wirz would be acquitted by any mili- 
tary court. 

The prosecutor, however, introduces 
a moral issue. It is obvious that a gen- 
eral who orders the slaughter of prison- 
ers is morally responsible for their mur- 
der. The moot question in the drama 
at the Henry Miller is: How far down 
the chain of command does military 
discipline extend? Should a colonel say: 
“I refuse to transmit this inhuman or- 
der”? Or a captain, commanded to exe- 


“cute the order, say: “I won’t”? The lay 


mind might well leave the decision to 
churchmen who are knowledgeable in 
distinguishing the things that belong to 
Caesar from acts in the province of con- 
science. Mr. Levitt’s play evades the 
issue by leaving it an open question. 

The producers are William Darrid, 
Eleanore Saidenberg and Daniel Holly- 
wood. Will Steven Armstrong designed 
the setting. Commendable performances 
are rendered by George C., Scott, as the 
prosecutor; Albert Dekker, as defense 
counsel; Herbert Berghof, as the ac- 
cused, and Russell Hardie as the pre- 
siding officer of the military court. The 
direction, by José Ferrer, shows no dis- 
cernible flaws. 


MARCHING SONG, by John Whiting, 
is the season’s second drama that calls 
for serious reflection on war guilt, sug- 
gesting that creative minds often move 
in parallel channels. In Andersonville 
an officer accused of war crime pleads 
he is not personally responsible, since 
he only performed his duty to the best 
of his ability with the means provided 
by his superiors. In Marching Song, at 
the Gate Theatre, the accused is a top 
commander, one General Forster, who 
accuses himself, and the prosecutor is 
his conscience. 

During a recent war, which his coun- 
try. lost, the general had planned a cru- 
cial assault on an enemy strong point. 
A minute before he gave the command 
for his armor to move, a swarm of chil- 
dren got in the way, and the general 
ordered his tanks to ride them down. 
In Marching Song there is no evasion 
of moral responsibility. 

Kevin McCarthy, as the conscience- 
stricken general, is a persuasive picture 
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ot remorse, and Peg Santvoord offers an 
appealing portrayal as the general’s 
woman—whether she is wife or mistress 
is not clear. Brooke Hayward injects a 
refreshing air of youth into her handling 
of her role as a piece of social flotsam. 
The production was directed by Peter 
Kass. George Simonian and Peter Kass 
are the producers. 

THEOPHILUs LEWIS 


THE WORD 


Almighty and eternal God, You govern 
all things both in heaven and on earth. 
In Your mercy hear the pleading of 
Your people. In our time give us Your 
peace (Prayer of the Mass for the Sec- 
ond Sunday after Epiphany). 





Religion is not magic. People of a 
certain sort, therefore, will always be 
disappointed with religion. They point 
to the chaotic world in which we live 
and ask incredulously or perhaps cyni- 
cally: “Is this the net result of almost 


two thousand years of Christianity?” 
The thing simply has not worked, you 
see. 

If objection be made that their con- 
clusion is sweeping, indeed, then it 
will be said that the thing has not 
worked very well, anyhow. If the earn- 
est Christian next makes some mention 
of the almost countless schools, hospi- 
tals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
missions, libraries and other beneficent 
institutions maintained at the total sac- 
rifice of thousands and thousands of 
human lives for strictly Christian and 
religious motives, the secularist will yet 
grumble: “Well, it hasn’t worked per- 
fectly.” 

No, it hasn’t. Religion, we repeat, is 
not magic. It never pretended to change 
the whole world automatically by the 
simple, steady repetition of some in- 
cantation. You can’t drop your quarter 
into this slot and infallibly get your 
package of filtered lung congestion or 
whatever anodyne you happen to want. 

There is, however, a far more valid 
and pathetic sense in which Christian- 
ity has not worked, at least in too many 
instances, It has not made people quit 


worrying. 





Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Christophers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

SS. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
Society of African 

Missions 
Stigmatine Fathers 
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Tension, stomach ulcers and psycho- 
neurotic disturbances seem to be mul- 
tiplying in our Christian world. Well 
they might, too, in a world that is only 
questionably Christian but thoroughly 
frightening. People are worried, un- 
commonly and habitually worried. 

Now, before we concede the relative 
reasonableness of worry in an age 
which has industriously pertected the 
adequate means of universal self- 
destruction, we must observe that the 
constant worry of many is by no means 
exclusively atomic. A recent study has 
identified crab grass on neat suburban 
lawns as one of the contributing factors 
in hypertension. Crab grass “raises hell” 
with “status.” 

Almighty and eternal God, You gov- 
ern all things both in heaven and on 
earth, It is not only the invocation of 
God’s name but the truth about His 
government that we must begin habitu- 


* ally to remember. All things—yes. All 


things are in good hands. Could we, on 
the basis of this single revealed actual- 
ity, begin to relax even a little? Could 
we for one day—today, that is—with 
God’s help leave tomorrow alone? 
Could we somehow stop worrying, even 
a little, though preferably for once and 
for all? 

Brave words, of course. Yet, more 
than that. There is such a thing as 
supernatural confidence. There is such 
a thing as tranquil trust in the love 
and mercy and providence of God. 
There is such a thing as the theological 
virtue of hope. 

The virtue of hope exists, beyond 
doubt. It waits to be practiced, to be 
realized, to be brought down from 
lofty concept and inspiring expression 
to daily actuality. We keep assuming, 
with a kind of paralyzing witlessness, 
that trust in God means the end of o 
troubles. In fact, it means preciall 
and exactly that we lean confidently 
and even peacefully on God, our Lord 
and loving Father, in the very midst 
of our troubles. 

Some ages in Christian history have 
needed more religious faith; such, in 
general, was the 19th century. Other 
eras needed more religious love; such 
was the 18th century, insofar as it was 
the age of Jansenism. Our time almost 
certainly needs more religious hope. 
We sorely need to be convinced, as we 
surely seem not to be convinced, that 
the almighty and eternal God really 
does govern all things both in heaven 
and on earth, and really will in His 
mercy hear the pleading of His people, 
and actually will somehow in our timé 
give us His peace. 

Vincent P. McConrry, §J: 
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Correspondence 
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Medieval Telecasts 


Forror: Re Michael Novak’s tongue-in- 
cheek “Ancient Chronicle” (1/2), paro- 
dying modern viewers’ follies and the 
foibles of TV. The tip-off as to the gen- 
uinity of this “Gaelic manuscript” was 
the prefatory statement that it had been 
passed down in a family for nearly seven 
hundred years. No Gaelic family would 
have the patience to keep any piece of 
paper that long! 

Congratulations to Mr. Novak on a 
dever piece of spoofing. ; 

RicHarp H. GLENDON 

Detroit, Mich. 


Eprror: A footnote to Mr. Novak’s 13th- 
century “chronicle”: 
In the year 1241, at Liegnitz and 
on the plain of Mohi, the Mongol 
cavalry of Subotai and Batu shattered 
the combined fighting strength of all 
Western Europe. Only an accident— 
the death of the Great Khan and the 
recall o1- the Mongol chieftains to 
the Gobi--aved Western civilization 
from extinction. 
The lesson would: seem to call for less 
gazing into the fire and much closer 
scrutiny of the dust: clouds rising out of 
the East. 
WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Farm View 


Eprrorn: Your Comment, “Foul Blow at 
Benson” (1/2), gave me little reason to 
cheer. You see, I am a farmer. For seven 
years Ezra Taft Benson has devotedly 
played his role of deflating the farmer. 
The Administration evidently felt that the 
most practical check on inflation was to 
keep food prices low. (They have been 
only partly successful, since the farmer’s 
low prices have not been reflected across 
the retail counter.) Of course, since farm- 
ers are a small group, politically speaking, 
and too stupid to use their ballots to their 
own advantage, they are the logical ones 
to be picked to block inflation. 

But is this democracy? We thought that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the 
farmers—to see that they make their con- 
tribution to the national welfare and that 
in return they receive their just reward. 

Our duly elected Congress enacted 
several laws to promote the welfare of 
agriculture. Mr. Benson has the job of 
administering those laws, but he has used 
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the discretionary power of his office to 
prevent their successful operation. Thus, 
in the corn program he made’ cooperation 
as unattractive as possible by lowering 
supports and shrinking allotments to the 
limit. In the wheat program he allowed 
15 acres of “free wheat” to be grown 
per farm in a valiant attempt to scuttle 
this plan. In doing so, it seems to me, 
he has usurped the legislative prerogative. 
The result has been the most’ costly and 
least effective farm program we have -had 
in a quarter of a century. 

If this type of devotion to duty be 
praiseworthy, then so be it. But you 
will excuse my personal preference. for 
some contemptible politician who, with 
an eye on the ballot box, forgets con- 
science and tries to please his constituents 
—even the farmers among them! 

Paut A. MONTAVON 
De Kalb, Ill. 


Information Abroad 


Epiror: Many of your readers may sub- 
scribe to more than one Catholic period- 
ical, and many belong to Catholic book 
clubs. May I call to their attention three 
outlets through which they can channel 
used magazines, newspapers or books to 
parts of the world where the Christian 
message is badly needed? 

Fr, J. B. Rodrigues, at St. Joseph’s 
Mission House, Kozhikode (Calicut) 1, 
Kerala, India, will use such literature to 
combat the Communist propaganda which 
is being dumped in that area. 

In Warsaw, Sister Franciszka is supe- 
rior of a small convent which houses .a 
“Library of Religious Faith.” It offers 
great solace to a troubled people. Small 
packets of one to three books can be 
sent to Sister Franciszka at Biblioteka 
Wiedzy Religijny, J. E. Kardynala Wyszyn- 
skiego, Piwna 9, Warszawa 40, Poland. 

In Norway, new interest in the feach- 
ings of the Church has led to the open- 
ing of libraries and apologetic centers. 
Books. are sorely needed in them. Eng- 
lish works will be welcomed by. Fr. H. 
Rieber-Mohn, O.P., Neuberggaten 15, 
Oslo, Norway. 

RocerR ALLAN PENCE 
Baton Rouge, La. 


[We urged our linotypist to look twice 
when he came to Sister Franciszka’s ad- 
dress. We pass on the same advice to 
all those. who, we hope, will be sending 
her. books.~—Eb. | 
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Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
A remarkable study that re- 
veals the dimensions of the 
philosophical and _ theologi- 
cal teachings of Erasmus in 
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his personality. $3.75 


THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE AND MYTH 


By L. Malevez, S.J. 

Translated by 

Dr. Olive Wyon 
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study of the theology of Ru- 
dolf Bultmann. The author 
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has prepared a book of con- 
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Translated by 
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Current Comment 





Swastikas Reappear 


News photos of a swastika and Nazi 
slogans smeared on the wall of a Co- 
logne synagogue in late December hit 
the eye with a painful shock. One 
thought that sort of thing lay long 
since buried beneath the rubble of 
World War II or the gruesome ashes 
of Auschwitz or Belsen. Shock turned 
to genuine alarm, however, as similar 
manifestations of brutal racism ap- 
peared not in West Germany alone, but 
in such distant places as Norway, 
Australia, Argentina and the United 
States. 

Such deeds, to be sure, should not 
come as a complete surprise. Violence 
in this violent age has a way of breed- 
ing new violence. And the prankster is 
always ready to try a disconcerting 
stunt. Then, too, there is a lunatic ele- 
ment endemic to our time. 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy characterized the local acts of 
vandalism in New York City as‘a form 
of madness and “cowardice by some 
individual who seeks to sow confusion 
and discord.” As last year’s bombings 
in several regions of our country 
showed, these acts can be aimed at 
any group—Catholics, Jews or Negroes. 

The future alone will reveal the 
sources from which these evil or foolish 
deeds have sprung. For the present the 
course is drastically clear. This is none 
other than sharp and immediate con- 
demnation. Such acts are abhorrent to 
us as Americans, because of their in- 
herently subversive character. They are 
detested by Catholics in view of the 
Church’s repeated denunciation of any 
and all forms of racism. 


... Aberration or Plot? 


Though this shameful pox of hooli- 
ganism may be traced to the aberration 
of deranged minds, the possibility re- 
mains that it is the work in part of 
agents provocateurs. The initial inci- 
dents, at least, may have been launched 
at Moscow’s directive to discredit West 
Germany and Chancellor Adenauer be- 
fore the first summit in May. 
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The Bonn Government has publicly 
accepted the thesis that this series of 
outrages is no accidental occurrence. 
In this view, deranged individuals 
around the world are seen to be play- 
ing into the Kremlin’s hand. Such an 
interpretation accounts for the deep 
concern expressed in Washington and 
other capitals of the West over the af- 
fair. 

Obviously, it is all to the advantage 
of Russia, which is ready to inaugurate 
a new pressure drive at Berlin and in 
Germany, to deface the image of West 
Germany much as the synagogues have 
been disfigured. In the process, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer would be discredited 
by being revealed as unable or unwill- 
ing to cope with a rising tide of Nazi- 
tinged nationalism. Nothing is more 
likely to foment misgivings in the West 
about a policy of building up West 
German political or military strength. 

Such a chain reaction has already set 
in. Bitter criticism of alleged indiffer- 
ence to neo-Nazism on the part of Ger- 
man officials has been voiced in the 
British Parliament, in Paris and else- 
where. The effect, if such impressions 
remain unchallenged, can only be to 
hush the voice of Adenauer in the coun- 
cils of the West. It is to be hoped for 
his sake and ours that the West Ger- 
man Chancellor will probe deeply and 
vigorously into the origins of the Co- 
logne outrage and give his findings 
every bit of publicity possible. He must 
not be discredited. 


. . . Another Result 


Ine international politics everything 
is grist for the mill. On the eve of the 
summit conference it would be naive 
to think that the uproar over the Co- 
logne incident is entirely unrelated to 
differences of opinion among the Allies 
over Berlin. The Federal Republic of 
Germany and, specifically, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer are embarrassed and 
put on the defensive by the anti- 
Semitic episodes. At precisely this time 
the British come out with a strong 
statement critical of Adenauer. 

There is no mystery as to where 





Adenauer and the British part company, 
In Berlin on Jan. 11, the Chancelly 
declared that the Allies’ old concessions 
since they have already been rejected 
by the Soviets, are “no longer existent, 
Within 24 hours the Foreign offig 
registered its dissent and irritation at 
this claim. The old proposals envisaged 
a ceiling on troops, cessation of propa. 
ganda and a pledge not to introdug 
nuclear weapons into the city. These 
points, the British insist, are still very 
much on the agenda for the summit 

Are these contradictory statements 
nothing more than preconference ma 
neuvering among partners in agreement 
on fundamentals, or do they reflect a 
fateful struggle now under way be 
tween appeasement and firmness op 
the Berlin issue? It would be most re 
grettable if, as a result of the world 
publicity on the swastika affair, Chan 
cellor Adenauer’s timely warnings do 
not get their rightful hearing. Confer. 
ences have been wrecked before by 
such things as a daub of paint. 


Macmillan’s African Preview 


The visit of Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan to Africa this month is the forerun 
ner of many that will be paid during 
1960 by Western leaders alive to the 
political realities of an Africa that today 
less and less fits the title “dark conti- 
nent.” Mr. Macmillan’s concern is natur 
ally with the light and heat being gen- 
erated in the shrinking spheres of Brit 
ish influence. 

His five days in independent Gham 
taught him that the former Gold Coast 
colony is about to assume a new status. 
Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkmn- 
mah not only plans to declare shortly 
the Ghanaian Republic (while for the 
present keeping Commonwealth mem- 
bership), but wants his country to be 
come the nucleus of a wider union of 
African states. 

Mr. Nkrumah recently declared that 
in order to effect political union among 
the new and emerging countries 
Africa, Ghana would even sacrifice nm 
tonal sovereignty. His point—and a 
excellent one, indeed—is that unless th 
present “Balkanization” process is a 
rested, black Africa will end up a p> 
litical mosaic, ineffective and inconse 
quential in the world community. 

The prime minister must have bee 
more satisfied with his week in Nigeria. 
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British roots have sunk so deep in this 
largest and most populous of the new 
African countries that Nigeria should 
prove a bastion of the Commonwealth. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, where Mr. Macmillan is 
sojourning this week, has creaked and 
goaned through seven troubled years. 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia are 
greaming “quits,” but dominant South- 
em Rhodesia wants to continue the 
federation. 

Macmillan’s ten days in the Union of 
South Africa will climax his visit. Here 
black-white and Afrikaner-English ten- 
sions are explosively tight. He will learn 
first hand that the Afrikaner majority 
will probably soon proclaim a republic. 
The Prime Minister will return to Eng- 
land with much to ponder. 


Iraq's Confident Reds 


No statesman has lived more danger- 
wsly than Iraqi Premier Kassim dur- 
ing his short year and a half in power. 
The leader of Iraq’s 1958 revolution 
has narrowly escaped one attempt on 
his life. He has accepted, and thus far 
survived, the support of Communists in 
his domestic struggle against the coun- 
try's pro-Nasser factions. But will the 
Premier be able to survive his latest 
move? On Jan. 6, as a prelude to new 
elections, he lifted a five-year-old ban 
on political parties. The “transition 
period” of Iraq’s revolution, declared 
the Premier, had come to an end. 

Organized political activity in Iraq 
will be carefully restricted. Parties 
must be licensed by the Minister of the 
Interior, who is empowered to suppress 
any whose programs do not conform to 
the ideals of the revolution. Pro-Nasser 
and “imperialist” pro-Western parties 
are explicitly outlawed. There will be 
no such restriction, however, on Com- 
munist political activity. 

Therein lies the threat to Premier 
Kassim’s regime. The Reds are the only 
well-organized political force in the 
country. The Premier himself has no 
party. The Baath Socialists and the 
Istiqlal are in disgrace because of al- 
leged participation in the attempted 
assassination of the Premier. Except 
for the disorganized remnants of the 
National Democratic party, the confi- 
dent Communists now have no effective 
tival in the political arena. 

Thus far, Premier Kassim has fended 
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off the tireless plots hatched by the 
sympathizers of Gamal Nasser’s pan- 
Arab nationalist movement. Will he be 
just as successful against the Reds now 
that they have been given carte 
blanche? This is the question that 
bothers the outside world as Iraq moves 
out of its “period of transition.” 


Elections in Kerala 


The election campaign in India’s 
Kerala State, described in this issue 
(p. 500) by our new corresponding 
editor, James J. Berna, S.J., is reaching 
fever heat. In the face of threatened 
violence, Most Rev. Michael Arattuku- 
lam, Bishop of Allepey, has issued a 
pastoral letter, reminding Catholics of 
their duty to preserve the peace. 

The six weeks of bloodshed which 
preceded the ousting of Kerala’s Red 
regime last July have left bitter mem- 
ories in the State. The fear now is 
that a return to violence will destroy 
chances for a genuinely free election. 
Communists are already attempting to 
sabotage the election campaigns of their 
opponents by strong-arm tactics. In the 
State capital of Trivandrum, for exam- 
ple, the Reds have physically attacked 
political opponents. 

For the Catholics of Kerala State 
there is one dominant issue in this 
campaign. Shall the Reds be returned 
to the position of trust from which they 
were booted out six months ago? Ob- 
servers give them little chance. Too 
many factors, as Fr. Berna points out, 
militate against a Communist victory. 
Yet violence can easily become the last 
resort of the frustrated. 

Meanwhile, the Catholics are con- 
ducting a peaceful campaign. Respond- 
ing to the call of the hierarchy, the 
women are carrying on house-to-house 
visits in search of votes. Special ser- 
vices in Kerala’s churches, to last until 
the elections, have been called for. We 
join in Kerala’s prayers for an anti- 
Communist victory on Feb. 1. 


Lercaro on Liberty 


America has twice (7/25/59, p. 542; 
8/8/59, p. 586) referred to the remark- 
able essay of Giacomo Cardinal Ler- 
caro on “Religious Tolerance in Cath- 
olic Tradition.” Because of requests for 
an English text of this document, our 
companion magazine, the Catholic 





Mind, presents its own translation in 
its current (Jan.-Feb.) issue. 

As a point of departure for a prob- 
lem of the greatest interest to U. S. 
Catholics, the treatment of the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna will serve admirably. 
The ideas are not entirely new or orig- 
inal; on the contrary, the bibliograph- 
ical references indicate that a clarifica- 
tion of ideas on civil liberties is well 
under way in Europe. What is particu- 
larly meaningful in this case is that a 
prelate of such standing makes these 
ideas his own. 

Cardinal Lercaro is obviously not an 
undiscriminating partisan of the “error 
has no rights” thesis held in some Cath- 
olic circles. For him, the necessary 
freedom of the act of faith provides the 
theological basis for a Catholic doctrine 
of religious toleration. But he is care- 
ful to specify that his idea of toleration 
stems not from a vague respect for lib- 
erty for liberty’s sake, much less from 
opportunism, but from a higher motive: 


Are we prevented from once again 
ny the heretic to the 
stake only because of the peculiar 
historical situation of the Church 
today? Or should tolerance proceed 
from loftier principles, such as re- 
spect for the truth or for the man- 
ner in which God acts on the hu- 
man soul? 


But read the whole essay in the bi- 
monthly Catholic Mind (70 E. 45th St., 


‘New York 17, N. Y. $3 a year; single 


copies, 50 cents). 


Right to Vote: 1960 


Civil rights proponents heartily ap- 
plauded the President’s reference, in his 
State of the Union message, to the 
right to vote as “one of the strongest 
pillars of a free society.” For this reason 
they were understandably disappointed 
when they heard the Chief Executive’s 
restrained exhortation to Congress on 
what it might do to guarantee this right 
to all Americans. 

At the moment this is being written, 
a set of proposals to counteract dis- 
crimination in education, voting and 
employment lies bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee. By an outside 
chance the committee may be success- 
fully by-passed in a parliamentary 
maneuver. In the event that the bill 
wins approval in the House, it can then 
be brought directly before the Senate 
without risk of lengthy, deliberate de- 
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